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National Vietnam Week, organised by the briusn 
Council for Peace in Vietnam, was from June 24 
to July 2, simultaneous with Angry Arts Week 
(see page 12). The BCPV was delighted with the 
turn-out of almost 10,000 people from many 
diverse groups, who last Sunday supported a 
march from Trafalgar Square to Marble Arch and 
heard a battery of speakers in Hyde Park. 
Among the speakers was the Rev James Bevel 
(above) from the US Spring Mobilisation Com- 
mittee to End the War in Vietnam; he called 
for an international contingent to go by boat to 
Vietnam to help build up what “free world” 
governments were destroying there; and Dr 
Benjamin Spock from the US Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy. 


Also shown are (right) part of the march, and 


(top right) three poets, Adrian Henri, Jeff Nuttall 
and Roger McGough, at an Angry Arts perform- 


ance. (Photos: Graham Keen.) 


ROGER MOODY 


‘Mass killing of 
Somalis’ in Kenya 


Roger Moody’s allegations of indiscriminate kill- 
ings by government troops of the Somali minority 
in the north-east province of Kenya, which we 
print below, are deeply disturbing. Little or no 
information about the situation is being allowed 
out of Kenya and, as yet, the news blackout has 
been sufficient to protect the Kenya government 
from any serious questioning of its policy: there 
has been no official denial even of allegations of 
genocide. 


We therefore endorse Roger Moody’s call for 
letters and telegrams of protest to be sent to Jomo 
Kenyatta. Mr Moody is a representative in London 
of the Bristol Campaign Against Capital Punish- 
ment and is also working closely on this problem 
with Amnesty International. 

Kenya has a reputation for liberal government 
which contrasts strongly with that of many other 
African regimes. It is therefore exceptionally dis- 
tressing to find her now resorting to emergency 
legislation which sweeps out at one blow many 
basic human and constitutional rights. 

Laws passed in September last year to deal with 
“a state of war” between Kenyan forces and the 


Somalian minority in the north-east province of 
Kenya include the following terms: 


1. Proof of innocence in the possession of fire- 

arms in the prohibited area to lie on the 

accused. 

2. Sentence of death on those consorting with 

others carrying firearms to be mandatory. 

3. Establishment of detention centres, and issu- 

ing of detention orders at any time, by the 

Minister. 
In addition, the security forces are licensed to use 
armaments, or carry out demolition, whenever, in 
their view, it is “ reasonably justifiable ”; no pub- 
lic officer is ‘‘ required to disclose any fact... 
against the public interest ” (with no definition of 
“public interest”) and the regulations are to 
“have effect notwithstanding anything in the con- 
stitution of Kenya” inconsistent with them. The 
Appeal Tribunal, hearing appeals against convic- 
tions under the regulations, is “not to be bound 
by the law of evidence applicable in legal pro- 
ceedings,” but to make whatever procedure it 
wishes. 
There is censorship applied by the press on_all 
information coming from north-east Kenya. But 
informed, though unofficial, reports which I have 
heard suggest that approximately forty men, 
women and children are being quite indiscri- 
minately killed each day by Kenyan forces. Most 
of these are probably nomadic Somali following 
their herds to new pastures, unable to read the 
oes regulations, which are written in 
Swahili. By no stretch of the imagination could 
these be called terrorists, unlike the “ shifta ” 
gangs. 


Amnesty International and the Bristol Campaign 
Against Capital Punishment are the only organis- 
ations in this country who appear interested in 
the fate of the Somalian minority in NE province, 
though the terms of reference of both campaigns 
exclude effective intervention between Kenyan 
and Somalian governments in the territorial dis- 
pute at the heart of this bitter conflict. Their 
particular concern at present is with three men, 
Abujo Kondana, Hassan Ali, Hadoo Dakata, sen- 
tenced to death, and 16-year-old Mohammed 
Shumo, sentenced to life imprisonment, for being 
in the prohibited areas some time after a Kenyan 
patrol was ambushed there, earlier this year, by 
Somalian “ shiftas.” 


Repeated appeals for information since February 
this year, including four requests for copies of 
the court judgments in these cases (one made by 
the Lord Chancellor on behalf of BCACP), have 
met with no response. It is known that the men’s 
appeals were rejected, and their executions could 
take place any time in the near future. 


Both campaigns appeal to those concerned for 
human rights - especially those of a minority 
group who may well be facing genocidal measures 
- to write immediately (or telegram) to Jomo 
Kenyatta, President of Kenya, protesting against 
these executions and urging repeal of the legisla- 
tion under which they were mandated. The 
address of the Kenyan High Commission is: 43 
Portland Place, London Wl. (Amnesty Interna- 
tional is at Turnagain Lane, Farringdon Street, 
London EC4, and the BCACP at 70 Novers Park 
Road, Bristol 4.) 
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Tanzania 


It is now some time since you pub- 
lished an article on socialism in Tan- 
zania (by Hilda Bernstein, April 21); 
but there are two points of general 
enough interest to be still worth mak- 


ing. 
First, Hilda Bernstein mentions that 
the Arusha declaration “touched off 
a series of mass demonstrations in 
Dar-es-Salaam.” I did not witness 
these demonstrations, so I cannot say 
what happened; but I have seen a 
demonstration In our nearby little 
market town of Lushoto, which took 
place some time ago when President 
Nasser visited Tanzania. 

Market day in Lushoto is Sunday, and 
we went down to the market as usual, 
but were surprised to find all the 
shops shut, and the police closing the 
covered part of the market. In the 
market proper, which is a sort of field, 
we found that the police were there 
too, trying to get the sellers to pack 
up and leave. Then we saw crowds 
assembling by the TANU offices, and 
soon a demonstration was on its way 
through the town, passing the now 
empty market-place. 

The police did not use any physical 
force, or arrest anyone. But no-one 
had any choice; that was quite plain. 
The market women were by no means 
pleased, I am sure, for they had 
walked perhaps five or more miles 
along mountain paths with heavy 
loads on their heads, only to find they 
were prevented from trading and 
obliged to demonstrate their solidar- 
ity with President Nasser, a man 
about whom they knew nothing from 
a country about which they knew 
nothing. Probably, though, they were 
allowed to carry on as usual once it 
was all over. 

Second, Hilda Bernstein mentions 
“unrelieved misery for the masses, 
the peasants.” I see no evidence to 
suggest that the life of the common 
people here is unrelieved misery. 
They appear to smile and laugh and 
sing just as much as the British. The 
suggestion here is that because peo- 
ple are poor, they must be unhappy. 
If that is so, one would assume that 
rich people are happy; but I do not 
think this is so. 

I know there is a difference between 
being poor and being in poverty. Men 
and women who cannot read and 
write are missing something very im- 
portant, and no-one is happy when 
their small child is dying from some 
painful illness. But even so I doubt 
if life for peasants here is all that 
much more miserable than it is for 
you or me; to equate increased wealth 
with increased happiness is a great 
mistake which has caused a lot of 
wars and unhappiness. 

J am not suggesting that Africans 
should be content to retire to their 
mud huts and enjoy being primitive. 
As a teacher of science and mathe- 
matics here, I am indirectly engaged 
in developing this country and rais- 
ing living standards, and I don’t re- 
gret it. But it depends on what you 
mean by development. Do you mean 
civilisation, or mere material ad- 
vance? Pm all for civilisation, but 
I'm not sure that material advance 
is serving us very well just at the 
moment. 

Name and address withheld. 


Berlin 
In his report on the Berlin demon- 
strations (Peace News, June 16) 


Brian Dawes wrote that a leaflet 
written by members of the Berlin 
Commune “hinted” that shops were 
to be burnt down. All the leaflet did 
was make an ironical parallel be- 
tween the recent Brussels shop fire 
disaster and the use of napalm for 


military purposes. The leaflet tried 
to make felt what napalm must be 
like by comparing it to what most 
people can feel without needing 
directly to experience it. 

Dawes also elaborately confuses the 
identity of the Commune with the 
Berlin Socialist Democratic Students. 
The SDS is a loose federation mainly 
of students at West German universi- 
ties. The Berlin SDS is probably the 
most “Chinese” - meaning support 
of popular democracy against bureau- 
cratic control in matters of local as 
well as national and international in- 
terest. About a month before Dawes’ 
dateline, five members of the Com- 
mune were expelled from the SDS, at 
an extraordinary assembly of all 
available SDS members in Berlin - 
about 100. The decision was taken by 
only a small majority, and the five 
can apply for readmission in a year’s 
time. 

The Humphries ‘assassination at- 
tempt” (now known as the “ Pudding 
Pulver Attentat’’ because the “ ex- 
plosive”” the police found turned out 
to be custard powder) and the leaflet 
mentioned above were not grounds 
for expulsion. However, the leaflet 
against the university professors, 
which Dawes wrongly attributes to 
the SDS, was one of the reasons. 

The basic criticism of Mayor Albertz 
was not so kitsch as tardiness and 
formality in his condolences to 
Ohnesorg’s widow. It was that Albertz 
unequivocally supported the police 
and their version of the incidents, not 
only during the Shah’s visit but over 
the past year, and that Albertz justi- 
fied the killing of Ohnesorg and 
sought to blame the students for pro- 
vocation. 

A consequence of Ohnesorg’s death is 
that the complicated relations of the 
police and university officials with 
students are not only getting fuller 
publicity but a much more accurate 
presentation. Official versions do not 
look quite as they did, largely be- 
cause those affected have been able 
to present some facts and make their 
case independently. 

Bert Bensen, 

St Paul’s Vicarage, Leopold Street, 
London E3. 


Christian radicalism 


This is a new thing, and therefore 
easier to describe by what it isn’t 
than by what it is; I would like to try 
to clarify further what I believe 
Christian radicalism positively is. 
Viv Broughton wrote on June 30: 
““Some men are being hurt by other 
men. The demands are that we put 
ourselves either physically or politi- 
cally between these two sets of men 
and from that hardly neutral position, 
love them both.” This could be under- 
stood to mean that in any conflict we 
try to bring about a compromise; a 
sort of amalgam of the two points 
of view which can be accepted by 
both sides. But Christian radicals are 
not impartial: they side with the 
oppressed and exploited people of the 
world against the rich and powerful 
minorities who batten on them; and 
although we don’t “ rigidly adhere to 
any carefully defined social pro- 
gramme” we have analysed our 
present social system and decided 
that it is anti-human and has got to 
be fundamentally changed. (See Slant 
Manifesto, Fontana, 1966, and article 
in June/July issue of Slant on Papal 
Socialism.) 

Where we differ completely from all 
radical political movements until now 
is the method of changing it. Barnaby 
Martin has pointed out that all gov- 
ernments can rule and keep them- 
selves in power only by appealing to 
the baser human motives - greed and 
fear. When a political party wins 


governmental power it rapidly throws 
out its ideals of brotherhood and free- 
dom. I think the “cultural revolu- 
tion” in China is an attempt to re- 
verse this process, to prevent the 
greedy and power-hungry members of 
the population from exploiting the 
rest. 

But we believe that evil can only be 
overcome by the power of love; and 
by love we don’t mean a feeling of 
benevolence, but a positive transfor- 
mation of psychic energy, starting in 
ourselves, from the lower instinctual 
centres, which we share with other 
animals, to the specifically human 
activities - creative work and altruis- 
tic care for others which are necess- 
ary for a truly human existence. We 
differ from the anarchists (with 
whom we share our attitude towards 
the state) in that we do not believe 
that human beings, after the removal 
of the state, would automatically be 
kind and loving; to be truly human 
requires intellectual and moral effort 
plus something which, I think, is un- 
definable, but we call grace. 

Anne Vogel, 

14 The Crescent, London N11. 


Ambulance 


Opposition to the war in Vietnam is 
mounting steadily throughout the 
world. As a group of Americans living 
in England, we are especially pleased 
by the initiative taken by a student- 
faculty group at the University of 
Sussex. They are raising money to 
send an ambulance to North Vietnam 
both for its own usefulness and as a 
means of protest against American 
action in Vietnam, and British com- 
plicity. 

To express our support for this ini- 
tiative, we have undertaken the task 
of financing a second ambulance, an 
“ American ” ambulance, to be bought 
and equipped in England, and we are 
asking sympathetic Americans at 
home and abroad to join us by mak- 
ing a contribution to the fund. Please 
send cash, bank drafts or money or- 
ders (no personal cheques) to Viet- 
nam Ambulance Fund USA, Barclays 
Bank, Preston Circus, Brighton, Sus- 
sex, or to the address below. 

We are thinking of following a pre- 
cedent set during the Spanish Civil 
War - of naming the ambulance after 
a leading American active in the 
Vietnam protest movement. We would 
be happy to receive nominations for 
this honour and any other suggestions 
that might enhance the propaganda 
value of our action. 

Roz Balcombe, Joe Balcombe, Joel 
Be 12 Cokers Lane, London 


Anti-Concord 


The Concord aircraft is intended to 
fly as fast as a bullet; it will weigh 
150 tons; and it is expected to make 
so much noise that if it flies over a 
continent at night it will wake per- 
haps 80 million people. Even by day 
the noise will be extremely alarming, 
and will wake millions of babies, 
hospital patients, night-workers, etc. 
The noise will be so intense that 
structural damage will be done to 
buildings. 

The first Concord is intended to fly 
in February 1968. Britain and France 
will have spent about £700 million 
on it (the original estimate in 1962 
was £150m). Britain, in some respects 
an “affluent” country, nevertheless 
has millions of people living in 
poverty, millions in squalor, thous- 
ands homeless. Schools and hospitals 
are chronically short - and to save 
money are deliberately kept short of 
equipment, buildings and staff. Bri- 
tain’s finances are in a state of peren- 
nial crisis. Yet Britain is expending 


manpower and materials worth £350 
million for a half share in the Con- 
cord. In the context of world poverty 
suck expenditure is even more appal- 
ing. 

The House of Commons Public Ac- 
counts Committee (September 1966) ° 
“noted that the Concord project 
would not be economic in the sense 
that the governments would recover 
all their expenditure on development 
by a levy on sales.” (The Times, 
November 12, 1966). On a recent 
Rediffusion television programme it 
was Said that the transatlantic fares 
on the Concord woud be twice the 
fare by “ jumbo jet,” and that ‘ super- 
sonic would have to be subsidised by 
subsonic,” so that all transatlantic 
flying will be made more expensive in 
order that a minority of passengers 
can fly across in three hours instead 
of six. 

The Anti-Concord Project has been 
formed to collect and disseminate in- 
formation about supersonic aircraft, 
and to organise and express opposi- 
tion to their construction and use. 
As the launching date of the first 
Concord approaches, we are propos- 
ing a series of advertisements in 
national and regional newspapers, to 
publicise the case against the Con- 
cord. This will need a great deal of 
money, so we have devised a simple 
scheme which we hope will soon be- 
come self-supporting. 

We are asking for contributions now 
to pay for an advertisement in the 
Guardian and, if possible, the Obser- 
ver. Among their readers may be ex- 
pected many people who agree with 
our aims. Everyone who contributes 
now will be notified of the date and 
place of publication; thereafter each 
advertisement will state when and 
where the next will be published. 
Cheques etc, payable to the Anti- 
Concord Project, may be crossed 
Lloyds Bank Ltd, Letchworth. Con- 
tributions may be sent to, and more 
details about our plans obtained from, 
the address below. 

Richard Wiggs, 

70 Lytton Avenue, Letchworth, Herts. 


Greek leaflet 


Valerie Dickson (June 23) has com- 
pletely misrepresented the sponsor- 
ship of the Greek tourist leaflet. The 
name of the London Committee of 
100 being included within the leaflet 
was not a “mistake” as she claims. 
It was done as the natural result of 
a meeting which was sponsored by a 
meeting of the London Committee to 
discuss what might be done as an 
immediate response to the Greek 
military coup. At the resultant meet- 
ing there were around half a dozen 
people, mostly members of the Lon- 
don Committee of 100 and including 
Peter Cadogan the National Secretary 
of the Committee of 100. The meeting 
was held at the home of Valerie Dick- 
son and one of the results of the 
meeting was this leaflet, which it 
was agreed would be drawn up by 
her. 

It was shown around a number of 
supporters and members of the Com- 
mittee including myself and it was 
generally agreed that the leaflet was 
a most satisfactory one for the pur- 
pose intended. Quite rightly the first 
issue indicated the name of the spon- 
soring body. So should each other 
issue have done. 

What happened afterwards was that 
a meaningless slogan was substituted 
for the name of the London Com- 
mittee, and with it the address of 
Valerie Dickson. This autocratic atti- 
tude has been rightly criticised by 
subsequent meetings of the Commit- 
tee of 100. 

A. F. Farr, 

24a St Stephens Gardens, London W2. 


Marcus Garvey, 1887-1940, by Adolph 
Edwards (New Beacon Publications, 
London/Port of Spain, 5s). 


There are so many black men and 
women, sO many names, martyrs, 
heroes, and leaders, living and dead, 
running around in my head. Fred 
Douglas, Harriet Tubman, Jomo 
Kenyatta, Richard Wright, W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Emmett Till, Cinques, Med- 
gar Evers, Nkrumah, Gloria Richard- 
son, Booker T. Washington, Nat 
Turner, Paul Robeson; I could fill 
this page and I still would not have 
begun to exhaust the list. For exam- 
le, during the past year since I have 
en in Europe, I have reviewed 
books, or have written other articles, 
concerned with the work and lives of 
Malcolm X, James Meredith, LeRoi 
Jones, W. E. B. Du Bois, Martin 
Luther King, Ezekiel Mphahlele, 
James Baldwin, Robert Williams. 


No other people in the history of the 
world has had as many spokesmen 
and leaders as the negroid race; and 
everywhere they are still excluded 
from the community of recognised 
humanity. Within the last two hun- 
dred years, exactly how many leaders, 
spokesmen, martyrs, and madmen 
have emerged from the darker ranks 
of the globe, crying: LET MY 
PEOPLE GO! How many? A leader, 
a scholar, an intellectual, a martyr 
for every single one of these years! 


I have become weary with the names, 
the deeds, the movements, the facts, 
and the rumours. The constant inti- 
mate consciousness of the historical 
suffering of black people has wrought 
in me a sense of my individual self 
which reaches back centuries beyond 
the hour of not merely my birth but 
beyond even the birth of my grand- 
parents, a sense of self which spans 
out beyond the doom of my imme- 
diate circumstances into the hecatomb 
of the entire human race: and I have 
grown burdened. So much so that 
sometimes now the drums of Satan 
beat against my ear: Stop writing and 
start fighting! 

But violence is not yet my nature or 
my philosophy. I am _  nobody’s 
saviour! I am a writer, a poet; and 
I know that my weariness, my burden, 
is nothing in comparison with the 
heavy load, the madness, the futility, 
and the deaths that have been and 
are being endured by those sundry 
demons, both black and white, who 
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Calvin Hernton 


WRITER — FIGHTER 


have and who are still losing their 
lives in defence of the human dignity 
of all mankind. So I give you another 
name, another book: Marcus Garvey, 
1887-1940, written by a youthful 
Jamaican scholar, Adolph Edwards. 


First, it is deserving to say something 
about the publishers, New Beacon 
Publications, which marks a new as 
well as promising and much needed 
venture. Their aim is to provide 
publication for Caribbean writers and 
artists of materials relevant to Carib- 
bean history, culture, and “total 
specificity,” that is, materials 
authored by and dealing with black 
people but which the Caribbean pub- 
lic, along with anybody else, has not 
had access to. They are publishing in 
soft covers so that prices can fit the 
budget of a wide range of consum- 
mers; but, judging from the present 
volume, their physical and literary 
standards are of exceptional quality. 

Adolph Edwards is a 26-year-old 
Jamaican Barrister-at-Law studying in 
England for his PhD. Though he 
makes certain excursions into soci- 
ology and psychology, his essay on 
Garvey is masterfully factual. The 
forty-three-page volume has an index 
of some 120 reference sources. That 
much, and more, has been written 
about Marcus Garvey, but many of us 
have never heard of his name before. 
In chronological fashion, the events of 
Garvey’s life are set down from the 
date of his birth in Jamaica to the day 
of his death in a West Kensington flat 
in London. But who was Marcus 
Garvey? 

He was a short stocky child of poor 
parentage who at an early age ac- 
quired the cognomen of “ Ugly Mug.” 
He became conscious of racialism 
quite soon and grew charged with the 
idea of uplifting the lot of his peo- 
ple. He was an expert in the printing 
trade by the age of 18, and when in 
1907 the Printers’ Union struck for 
higher wages, Garvey played a dis- 
illusioning role in the strike, which 
was eventually broken: the workers 
capitulated when the union treasurer 
made off with union funds. Garvey 
never trusted the labour movement 
again. 

After working for the Jamaican gov- 
ernment’s printing office, he started 
his first periodical, The Watchman, 
but it failed. Then he became active 
in a political organisation known as 
the “National Club” which had a 
publication called Our Own. It was 
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Birmingham petition 


during this time that Garvey met Dr 
Robert Love, legislator and publisher 
of the famous Advocate, who devoted 
much of his time and money to im- 
proving the conditions of the poorer 
classes in Jamaica, and who also no 
doubt inspired Garvey with the de- 
sire to travel. In 1909 Garvey left 
Jamaica. 


In Costa Rica, in Panama, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Venezuela, and eventually 
in England, Garvey kept seeing how 
down-trodden the black classes were. 
On numerous occasions he tried to 
organise the Negroes; he made 
speeches, began newspapers, and 
agitated for the uplift of blacks every- 
where he went. He met with failure; 
but people kept coming back to hear 
and see him, and this, along with the 
hearty greeting upon his return to 
Jamaica, convinced him more than 
ever that Negroes must do something. 
But what? 
In London he met a lot of militant 
people, attended lectures, read 
Booker T. Washington’s Up From 
Slavery, became friendly with Duce 
Mohammed Ali who was advocating 
home-rule for Egypt; and then it 
happened: 
“Where is the black man’s govern- 
ment? Where is his king and his 
kingdom? Where is a new world of 
black men, not peons, serfs, dogs, 
and slaves, but a nation of sturdy 
men making their impress upon 
civilisation and causing a new light 
to dawn upon the human race...” 
In 1914 Garvey landed back in Jamai- 
ca and founded the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association (UNIA), 
the purpose of which was the unifica- 
tion of all black people in the world 
into one great body to establish a 
country and government absolutely 
their own. But he met with opposi- 
tion in Jamaica: 
“ A few of the stiff-necked coloured 
people began to see the reasonable- 
ness of my programme but they 
were firm in refusing to be known 
as Negroes...” 
In 1916, while Europe was engaged 
in murder and self-destruction, Mar- 
cus Garvey arrived in New York and 
observed: 
“The leaders were mere opportun- 
ists who were living off their so- 
called leadership while the poor 
people were groping in the dark.” 
By 1919 thirty branches of the UNIA 
had been formed in various parts of 
the United States, boasting a “ con- 


Mrs M. Stanton, secretary of the Bir- 
mingham Council for Peace in Viet- 
nam, writes: 
In the face of much apparent apathy, 
obvious ignorance and blatant preju- 
dice still existing about the war in 
Vietnam, it is refreshing to indulge 
in an activity which reminds one of 
the basic humanity of the general 
pone During the last two months in 
irmingham the local Council for 
Peace in Vietnam has organised the 
collecting of signatures to a petition 
calling on Mr Wilson to dissociate 
this country from US policy. Help in 
this has come from West Midlands 
CND and the Committee of 100. 
After a week’s work, at the office, in 
the factory or at school - where 
opinions may have set and discussion 
become difficult - to go out into the 
Street and talk with hundreds of 
people from all walks of life about 


Vietnam is to begin to have one’s 


faith in people restored. Those of us 
who have done this work have found 
it most rewarding. Apart from collect- 
ing over 10,000 signatures and sellin 

Vietnam literature, we have discusse 

the subject with many thousands of 
people. We’ve “converted” quite a 
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troversial membership” which ran 
into several millions; he founded The 
Negro World newspaper, purchased 
a mammoth meeting hall, established 
the first (and only) Negro steamship 
company, The Black Star Line, and 
formed a Negro Factories Corpora- 
tion; he held meetings in Madison 
Square Garden attended by more 
black people than any meeting before 
or after; he spoke about Africa For 
Africans; he preached race pride and 
dignity to Negroes who had despised 
themselves for two centuries; then 
he was hounded, framed, imprisoned, 
slandered, attacked, and discredited 
by black as well as white as “the 
SN enemy the Negroes had ever 
ad.” 


But Garvey kept coming back, again 
and again, till he was finally extra- 
dited from America. He returned to 
his home, Jamaica, and proceeded to 
take up there again; but once more, 
after harrassment, blunders, and re- 
peated attacks from whites and high- 
class blacks, he was indicted for sedi- 
tious libel, imprisoned, and released; 
he formed a black political party 
which was short-lived but which is 
now the name of the major party in 
Jamaica; finally, he grew weary, de- 
jected, rejected, and sought exile in 
England where he still endeavoured to 
carry on, friendless and broke and 
failing in health, haranguing ghosts in 
Hyde Park where he found himself 
being heckled and often driven out of 
the park by the more nationalistic ele- 
ment of the African and West Indian 
communities. (Irony!) In 1940 he 
suffered a fatal stroke. 

And yet he lives. In every major and 
minor movement and personage of 
this century, something of what 
Garvey stood for has inspired, and 
more often has been incorporated in- 
to, the black man’s indefatigable 
drive for self-esteem. Whether you or 
I like it or not, whether historians 
like it or not, Garvey was and is a 
powerful fact. And the facts, along 
with some of the myths, ef his in- 
fluence on the course of modern his- 
tory are recorded with almost too 
much objectivity in the present vol- 
ume. But read it. You will be alarmed; 
not so much by the person or by the 
outlandish programme of Marcus 
Garvey, but by the madness of the 
people who make men like him neces- 


sary. 
The address of New Beacon Publica- 


tions is 95 Hornsey Lane, London N6. 


few, and started many thinking. 
Often people have stopped and offered 
to help with the signature collecting. 
With posters and enlarged photo- 
graphs, we have created quite an im- 
preston in the city; most of our time 
as been spent in the centre, but we 
have made occasional and successful 
excursions to the suburbs. We are 
now virtually a travelling exhibition, 
with a regular team of six, which 
occasionally increases to 20 or 25. 
Public opinion is undoubtedly against 
the government on many issues. Over 
half those we’ve talked to deplore the 
American action in Vietnam and wish 
to see British dissociation. Most peo- 
ple feel that there isn’t much they 
can do to help stop the war or to get 
the government to honour its election 
ledges. The feeling of powerlessness 
in our so-called democracy has been 
fairly commonly expressed. 
The petition, which is to be presented 
to Parliament by Julius Silverman, 
MP for Aston, was wound up) last 
week. Most of us want to continue this 
kind of work, and we intend to spend 
a few Saturdays this summer in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, talking to the American 
tourists. ; 
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Editorials 


A war on alienation? 


Readers may like te know some more 
details about the project which Abbie 
Hoffman talks about on page 5. By 
1965 civil rights workers in America 
had begun to recognise the need for 
establishing an independent economic 
base for disenfranchised Negroes. So 
long as Negroes were forced to de- 
pend on “The Man” for their daily 
bread, they knew that they were 
never going to get the freedom to 
challenge political inequality. 
Consequently, in the summer of 1965 
a small group of Mississippi civil 
rights workers convened the Poor 
People’s Corporation. None of the 
ingredients for successful business 
were present; the organisers were un- 
skilled in business management, the 
co-op workers were for the most part 
without skills or education, no capi- 
tal was available, the problems of 
Mississippi were no longer in the 
headlines, and very few people still 
seemed concerned. 

The project was initiated in full recog- 
nition of the fact that, even under 
the most favourable of conditions, 
90% of small businesses fold within 
a year. But, with only $1,300 in con- 
tributions, the first four co-ops were 
launched: two leather craftsmen in 
New York abandoned their shop and 
began to train former cottonpickers 
in the making of stylish suede bags. 
The spirit was right and the co-ops 
grew. 

At the next membership meeting of 
the Poor People’s Corporation it was 
decided to start several sewing co- 
ops: a New York housewife trained 
them how to make stuffed toys and 
calico dresses. A mail order cata- 
logue was distributed to supporters 
throughout the country. People liked 
the crafts from Mississippi and told 
their friends about them. Orders 
came pouring in. 

Since then, according to Hoffman, a 


small miracle has been accomplished. 
There are now a dozen co-ops, pro- 
ducing a varied, well-made line of 
craft goods. Retail outlets, called 
Liberty Houses, have been opened in 
New York, Detroit, and Little Rock. 
Contributions trickle in, providing 
subsistence pay for the staff and mak- 
ing it possible to keep going. The 150 
co-op workers have tripled their in- 
comes by selling their products. 
The basic achievement has been to 
make it possible for former field 
workers and maids in Mississippi to 
earn their living in production shops 
which they have organised them- 
selves. (It is, perhaps, an example 
of real concrete success in the crea- 
tion of “counter communities” or 
“parallel institutions,” about which 
we spoke last week.) Over and above 
this, of course, what is most import- 
ant about the scheme is that workers 
who go through the co-op experience 
learn valuable craft and business 
skills and above all they begin to 
develop a sense of their own decision- 
making abilities. 

Can we not learn anything from this 
kind of project? Abbie Hoffman be- 
gins to touch on the revolutionary 
implications of such ideas when he 
talks on page 5 about the concept of 
alienation. He defines the alienated 
person today as anybody who is out- 
side the existing power structure: 
that is to say, anybody who is ex- 
cluded and not taken seriously as an 
actual existing human being with real 
problems, genuine grievances, and 
pressing needs of his own. Whether 
in Britain or in America, that is one 
hell of a lot of people! 

In these circumstances, what to do? 
Let’s fantasise for a while and im- 
agine that we had a “ War On Alien- 
ation.” What strategies would we 
deploy in such a war? 

For a start, the battle plan would 


South Africans 
in the dark 


It is two years since the Rand Daily 
Mail and the Johannesburg Sunday 
Times published descriptions of con- 
ditions in South African prisons which 
made serious allegations of brutality 
and ill-treatment. Since then, four 
former political prisoners who sup- 
plied information to the papers have 
een reimprisoned; and now charges 
of publishing false information have 
been brought against staff members 
of the papers, including the Rand 
Daily Mail’s editor, Laurence Gandar. 
The South African government’s re- 
action to the criticism has been, in 
fact, first to deny that the alleged 
wrongs did or could exist, and then 
to punish the men who made the 
allegations. This in itself is hardly 
a method of procedure calculated to 
increase one’s faith in the govern- 
ment’s honesty or fair-mindedness. 
But despite the attempt to silence its 
critics, the South African regime has 
been unable to prevent the allegations 
of brutality from continuing. Now 
last weekend’s Sunday Times has 
published details of a new report by 
the Defence and Aid Fund, which 
again uses the testimony of ex- 
political prisoners to describe condi- 
tions. The prisoners, who include 
Dennis Brutus, who was imprisoned 
on Roben Island, refer to beating 
with batons and straps, sexual inter- 
ference with prisoners, poor diet, 
medical facilities, hygiene and cloth- 
ing. There were added refinements, 
such as making prisoners pick up 
their breakfast coffee and porridge 


at the run. 

The report supplements the findings 
of the 1964 International Red Cross 
investigation by Dr Georg Hoffman, 
for which it says the prisons were 
specially prepared. It states that 
South Africa’s prisons, contrary to the 
government’s claim, are not ordered 
according to accepted international 
standards, since they are founded on 
apartheid, with racial discrimination 
in food, clothing and _ privileges; 
punishments, which include the use 
of chains and leg irons, are “ wildly 
out of line” with international stand- 


ards. 

Regrettably, this may by now be no 
surprise; and since the South African 
regime is so firmly and obsessively 
in control of affairs in that country, 
there may be little one can do about 
it except state the facts and hope that 
it will have some effect. But since the 
South African authorities insist on 
running the country in this appalling 
way, inventing imaginary and un- 
warrantable “offences” like “ pub- 
lishing false information ” in order to 
suppress any breath of criticism, 
nothing they say can be taken serious- 
ly and no assumption can be made of 
their good faith. If they succeed in 
abolishing freedom of inquiry and 
comment, there will be no established 
standard with which to distinguish 
true from false, and no room for 
anything but fear, suspicion and 
rumour, which cannot lead to any 
civilised form of change, but only 
to bloodshed and chaos. 


include domestic decentralisation 
along the lines of Abbie Hoffman’s 
projects: this is essential both to 
humanise our society and to invest 
the nation’s potential for the same 
objective throughout the world. The 
prime objective of any such war on 
alienation would be to invest the 
work, wages, and daily life with some 
meaning for the individual, his fam- 
ily, and the larger functional and 
community groups. 


For example, we could try to per- 
suade communications workers to 
undertake, in conjunction with their 
families and local communities, a 
passive resistance campaign against 
all merchandise advertised on TV 
till the quality of the programmes 
ceased to insult their own and their 
audience’s intellectual and emotional 
maturity. It might even be within the 
realms of possibility to organise a 
“ Turn-The-Set-Off-Night”’” once a 
week. 


As for education, this problem is al- 
most unexplored. On the one hand, 
there is increasing worry not only 
about the schools’ actual ability to 
cope with the sheer arithmetical in- 
crease in the birth rate, but also 
about the capacity of the colleges and 
universities to deal with the growing 
demand for enrolment in higher edu- 
cation; on the other hand, the situ- 
ation is aggravated by manufacturers 
and business men cashing in, and the 
pages of the education journals are 
crammed with glossy adverts for 
hardware and junk that is largely 
irrelevant to real teaching purposes. 
For a start, though, the more en- 
lightened teachers, professors, lec- 
turers, and faculty members might 
be persuaded to initiate a general 
strike of indefinite duration against 
all formal and commercialised text- 
books. This could be co-ordinated 
with a programme to organise co- 
operative printing and distributive 
outlets for the paperbound publica- 
tion of scholarly and popular essays, 
subversive and “ unsafe ” opinion, and 
basic source materials. 


Finally, and most immediately, we 
could initiate a grass roots campaign 
of resistance concerning the current 
lunatic proposal that RAF aircraft 
should make high-speed flights over 
Selected areas in East Anglia “in 
order to see what effects the sonic 
boom has on people in such places.” 
This is a typical example of our 
organised system’s arrogant, exclud- 
ing, alienating style. Apart from the 
possibility of heart attacks for the 
aged and fright for the young (about 
which nobody seems to give a damn! ), 
the question is this: Do we really 
want to be startled out of our wits 
by massive, planned, deliberate 
bangs, and then to have to put up 
with fatuous questions and tell inves- 
tigators what our reactions are? 
Really? Is there nothing we would 
rather do first, some better way of 
filling in our spare time? 

But of course, in the official way of 
thinking, this is not the question. In 
fact, the question doesn’t even begin 
to arise, for we are going to get the 
bangs whether we like it or not, or 
so it seems. However, perhaps people 
could decide to keep their mouths 
shut like a vice when the questions 
start. Or better still, organise a march 
on Westminster, armed with stink 
bombs and rotten eggs, “in order to 
see what effects” the smell has “on 
people in such places.” We don’t have 
to be treated like fools and imbeciles 
if we don’t want to! 


Well, it’s a pleasant fantasy we've 
been having about this “War On 
Alienation.” Perhaps it’s about time 
we began to transmit the dream into 
reality. If not now, when? 


Beg BALL'S 
COLUMN 


In the wake of the Rolling Stones 
trial, it is beginning to come clear 
who is on what side. During the trial, 
the press made the usual capital, of 
course; but the posh Sundays took 
up more ‘enlightened positions. 
Spirited defence by other pop groups, 
and a funny/angry outburst by 
George Melly at his Angry Arts per- 
formance last week, which got the 
essential point over that it was ‘‘ odd” 
to jail people for being tranquil and 
happy. The Evening Standard had 
ghastly headlines on the trial, but a 
cautiously sensible editorial; and it 
has had five very understanding and 
perceptive pieces by Jonathan Aitken 
on the hippies in California, suggest- 
ing that they may make the USA 
“more relaxed, less aggressive and 
more tolerant.” The News of the 
World, which I’m glad to say I rarely 
see, was more drearily and repellently 
self-righteous last week than ever. 


Dean Rusk said this week that the 
USA expects to be in South Vietnam 
for 25 years yet. One newspaper, re- 
membering that President Johnson 
once promised a US withdrawal six 
months after South Vietnam was 
“ pacified,” suggests that Rusk’s new 
statement indicates that a long paci- 
fication programme is intended. 

An article in the June issue of the 
US Progressive describes this “ paci- 
fication.” A recent 59-day mission to 
“ pacify ” five hamlets required 1,000 
troops, 700 ambush patrols, 500 
search-and-clear operations, over 
10,000 rounds of artillery fire, jet 
fighter support etc, etc. Over 70 GIs 
were wounded; 1,327 villagers were 
interrogated. The troops found 32 de- 
serters, 11 Vietnamese with false 
identification, and 176 draft dodgers; 
they “apprehended” 92 Viet Cong 
suspects and 23 guerrillas, wounded 
two Vietnamese and killed two. 
There are 11,000 such hamlets in 
South Vietnam, 3,500 of which are 
controlled by the Viet Cong and 3,000 
more contested by them. One village 
has recently been “ pacified” for the 
fifth time in seven years, and it is 
estimated that pacification could take 
twenty years at the present rate of 
progress. 

Poor Mr Rusk, Poor Vietnam. 


The president of the National Secular 
Society, who rejoices in the name of 
David Tribe, recently issued a chal- 
lenge to a public debate with Billy 
Graham. The debate, I fear, never 
took place, perhaps the bouncy evan- 
gelist was for once abashed by the 
ferocity of the Tribal onslaught. 
Mr Tribe salutes Billy Graham for 
his devotion and persistence; urges 
him to think. again about his ‘ glib 
formula”; and accuses him of nine 
failings. These charges range from 
“ living in ostentatious affluence while 
commending gospel poverty,” via 
“making the sensitive Middle East 
situation yet more difficult by throw- 
ing in mischievous Bible ‘ prophe- 
cies ’,” to “ exploiting secret fears and 
neuroses”? and “reassembling ex- 
ploded superstitions.” My favourite 
sins, though, are numbers 3 and 4, 
which are respectively: 
“|. putting his message across 
with a blend of oldtime hot-gospel- 
ling and rabble-rousing and modern 
motivational research discoveries, 
aided by a slick public relations 
machine, a retinue of desperate, 
try-anything-once bishops, and a 
circus of weight-lifters and jazz and 
pop singers...” 
and 
“,. hypocritically claiming all this 
to be the work of the Holy Ghost.” 
I don’t know whether Mr Tribe would 
have been more pleased had it really 
been the work of the HG; but I 
salute him for the boldness of his in- 
vective, anyway. 
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—next move in civil rights? 
JAMES NASH talks to ABBIE HOFFMAN 


It is a long way from Route 11 in 
Lauderdale County, Mississippi, to the 
winding narrow streets of Greenwich 
Village. Contrary to the conversations 
of the hippies, it is a completely 
different world. In Lauderdale 
County, Abbie Hoffman and the Poor 
Peoples Corporation is considered an 
insidious communist plot, while the 
Liberty House store managed by 
Abbie at 343 Bleeker Street is just 


RUSSELL 
on ISRAEL 
and NAPALM 


The following is the text of a press 
statement issued by Bertrand Russell 
last Thursday, June 29. 


There is now extensive evidence that 
Israel used large quantities of napalm 
in its recent blitzkrieg against its 
Arab neighbours. U Thant announced 
on June 9 that the United Nations’ 
representatives on the spot had re- 
ported to him that Israeli aircraft 
were ‘“ continuously bombing, napalm- 
ing and strafing” Syrian positions. The 
Washington Post has reported Syrian 
hills “covered with burned and 
blackened fields, silent testimony to 
the liberal use of napalm.” 

The Beirut correspondent of the 
Economist has reported that in Jor- 
dan the informed estimate is: “ Be- 
tween 14,000 and 18,000 people 
killed, of whom maybe almost half 
were civilian. The main cause of 
death was napalm bombing. Eye wit- 
ness reports from Lebanese doctors 
speak of continuous napalm bombing 
of roads where civilians were fleeing 
from the West Bank. Ambulances and 
medical units were bombed. Three 
hospitals were totally destroyed. Re- 
fugees in and around Amman are 
estimated by UNWRA (The UN re- 
lief and works agency) and others 
at 100,000, of whom 60,000 were al- 
ready refugees living in the camps 
near Jericho which were bombed... 
The estimates of Egyptian casualties 
are still very rough. It is feared that 
there may be as many as 20,000, some 
of them military...” 

The Times published a report from 
Cairo on June 19 of its correspon- 
dent’s visit to victims of napalm in 
hospital. Napalm causes third degree 
burns which destroy the whole thick- 
ness of the skin, and frequently des- 
troy the underlying muscles and even 
the bones. If the wounds remain open 
for long, keloids (or hypertrophic 
scars) occur on the wounds. There 
is also the danger of fibrosis and 
contraction of the scars which usually 
leads to pronounced disability and 
disfigurement. The keloid formations 
can become cancerous. 

It is abundantly clear that napalm 
is an anti-personnel weapon which 
has no place in any civilised com- 
munity. Whether it is used in Syria 
or Vietnam, the Andes or Iraq, it is 
intolerable in its fiendishness. Napalm 
must be banned in the same way as 
dum dum bullets and gas chambers. 


another store along a street of many 
speciality shops. 
Abbie Hoffman, Massachusetts-born 
civil rights worker, runs the Liberty 
House as a successful business ven- 
ture, with little of the publicity and 
violence that had once been trade- 
marks of the movement. Seated across 
from me in the Pink Kettle, another 
black-controlled enterprise on Bleek- 
er Street, he spoke about the move- 
ment, what the store and the Poor 
Peoples Corporations hope to accom- 
plish, and his views on the future of 
black-white relations. 

* bd a 
Nash: What is wrong with the civil 
rights movement? 
Hoffman: The movement has been 
locked in the centre by political 
protest. It has become for the most 
part meaningless, because they have 
not taken into account the economic 
situation. Political action alone will 
just leave people frustrated. Martin 
Luther King called for a national 
movement, and this received a lot of 
pope This brought about very 
ittle change on the local level and 
only left the people more bitter. 
Nash: Do you see economic power 
as the major weapon in the black 
movement? 
Hoffman: There are over 200 econ- 
omically independent black people in 
the state of Mississippi. Meanwhile in 
the delta, only seven years ago 25% 
of all cotton was picked by machine, 
while now 87% is picked by machine. 
This leaves a lot of unemployed 
blacks in Mississippi. By retraining 
some of these people, the Poor Peo- 
ples Corporation’s co-operatives could 
work as an alternate power base in 
the area. 
Nash: Why co-operatives? 
Hoffman: If we can organise people 
into co-operatives, we have a power 
base to deal with. It can then dictate 
to outer groups its specific demands 
and needs. Since the co-operatives will 
have financial stability, they can deal 
with what I like to call “green 
power.” My only fear is that they may 
become too conservative. 
Nash: Do you see this as a danger in 
the co-operatives? 
Hoffman: The co-ops may become too 
self-involved and move away from 
the organised movement. In the north 
especially, the co-ops may become too 
self-oriented and move away from 
participation with other co-operatives, 
losing the basic power of the com- 
pings co-operatives working as one 
unit. 
Nash: What are some problems of the 
movement? 
Hoffman: The co-operatives were 
founded at the lowest point in race 
relations in the nation. It was founded 
during the period of the white back- 
lash. In the state of Mississippi we 


“The tools of the system are 
violence, whether on a psychologi- 
cal, symbolic, or physical level. We 
should begin searching for alter- 
nate systems and alternate tools 
in order to change it. I see econ- 
omic power as one.” Photo shows 
eottonpickers striking for $1.25 
minimum rate in Mississippi. 


were going through police and mer- 
chant problems. We were constantly 
being harassed. 

Nash: How successful have the co- 
operatives been? 

Heffman: We started with very little, 
and we have trained over 400 skilled 
needlecraft workers. This has made 
Senator Eastland and the anti-poverty 
people very nervous, because we have 
the base for economic and political 


power. 
Nash: What is the relationship (if 
any) between the Poor Peoples Cor- 
poration and SNCC (Student Non- 
violent Co-ordinating Committee)? 
Hoffman: Most PPC people are former 
SNCC workers. We are two completely 
independent movements. Poor Peo- 
ples Corporation is a training centre, 
while Liberty House is a marketing 
centre and a functioning business. 
Nash: How do you feel about black 
power? 

Hoffman: I am in favour of it. It is the 
right of the black people to develop 
their own independent power base. 
Sometimes, however, black power and 
black anger are confused. Black 
anger is programmeless, and can only 
confuse people. 

Nash: Do you see black power as 
being both political and economic? 
Hoffman: Independence is a stage to- 
wards coalition and interdependence. 
I cannot really see how 10% of the 
population can change society. All of 
the alienated have got to unite. 
Nash: Who are the alienated? 
Hoffman: Anybody who is outside the 
existing structure. When they had 
the free speech movement at Berkeley 
University, the Goldwater people and 
the members of Dubois clubs sup- 
ported what was going on, because 
they forgot their differences and be- 
fo students, fighting an administra- 
fon. 

Nash: Can you explain this concept of 
alienation more concisely? 

Hoffman: This is an existential con- 
cept. Individuals, rather than groups, 
are alienated. You can find many 
Negroes who feel more a part of the 
American Dream than do a lot of the 
whites. I would say that people under 
21 are the most alienated, because 
they can’t vote but they may have 
to fight and die. 

Nash: What force does Stokely Car- 
michael represent in the movement? 
Hoffman: Under Stokely’s command, 
they (Negroes) are taking the revo- 
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lutionary stance of saying that it is 
better to die on your feet than to 
crawl on your hands. I think that 
perhaps another alternative may be 
that it is better to live on your fect. 
I do not disagree with what Stokely 
is saying, and can only agree with It, 
being fully aware of all the violence 
and frustration that he and the other 
SNCC workers have had to dea! with. 
Nash: What is SNCC saying in rela- 
tionship to the movement? 

Hoffman: They have become exactly 
what they have had to become. Feo- 
ple speak of Watts as a victory be- 
cause they were able to destroy and 
shake up a system, Carmichael wants 
to destroy the system, but his major 
mistake is in using the tools of the 
system in order to destroy the sys- 


tem. 

Nash: What are the tools of the sys- 
tem? 

Hoffman: Violence, whether on a 
psychological, symbolic, or physical 
level. We should begin searching for 
alternate systems and alternate tools 
in order to change it. I see economic 
power as one. 

Nash: What about Liberty House in 
relation to the movement? 

Hoffman: Liberty House is a commu- 
ity institution, set up to handle com- 
munity and local needs. The store 
will eventually become a point for 
movement information. 

Nash: What does Liberty House sell? 
Hoffman: We primarily sell the goods 
of the co-operatives in Mississippi. We 
sell leather goods, children’s clothing, 
candles, dolls, jewellery, greeting 
cards, all produced by workers in 
Mississippi. We also sell literature, 
books, records, and buttons, the 
paraphernalia of the movement. 
Nash: Are your prices competitive? 
Hoffman: Yes. 

Nash: How successful has this venture 
been? 

Hoffman: The store has reached the 
point of real success. We have set up 
a store on a commune-type basis of 
people working together, and we have 
been able to reach a large percentage 
of the people in the community. 


Abbie Hoffman manages this venture 
in human co-operation and love. The 
music inside the store is soft and mel- 
low, bringing back memories of warm 
summer nights in the delta, without 
having to turn around paranoiacly 
to worry about the nightriders. Three 
years ago, the civil rights movement 
was a lot of college students trying 
very hard to love black children in 
rural Mississippi and show them that 
the world wasn’t really that bad. In 
1967 it is the manifestation of a new 
major revolution that deals with the 
basic economic structure of the na- 
tion. Open until 7.30 every night ex- 
cept Sunday, Liberty House on 343 
Bleeker Street is the new face of the 
movement. In the well-lit store on a 
well-lit block, a group of workers 
have found answers that the whole 
Shriver braintrust with their millions 
of dollars in poverty funds have not 
found. The simple answer of giving 
people pride and a sense of belonging. 
ee is where the movement is at in 
From East Village Other. © UPS. 
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In an interesting and perceptive inter- 
view with Lord Russell by Robert 
Scheer in the May issue of Ramparts 
there occurs the following exchange: 


Chris Farley: In underdeveloped 
countries: for example, Ho i 
Minh in North Vietnam has power 
in a small country, but he has 
devoted nearly all that state power 
to development programmes, to 
education, housing, agriculture, that 
sort of thing. That’s not a very 
dangerous form of state power, do 
you think, sir? 


Russell: No, except for the Viet- 
namese. 


And a little further on, Russell is 
quoted as saying: 


“On the whole I think people make 
too much of the differences between 
nations. I think the Americans are 
bad. I think the Russians are bad. 
I think the Chinese are bad. I 
think everybody has some badness 
in them, and I think as they get 
more power it will get worse.” 


Russell is here seen at his best, in- 
cisive, going to the root of the matter, 
the irony unmistakable but not ob- 
trusive, the concern profound. The 
disease which is devouring us all is 
clearly diagnosed as the appetite for 
power which lurks latent in every 
uman breast and which, given any 
encouragement, may in an astonish- 
ingly short space of time assume 
galloping and disastrous proportions. 


What are we to do about it? The 
more clearly we perceive the nature 
of the disease, the enormous extent 
of the hold it has taken upon us, the 
incalculable ravages it has already 
made upon the human condition, the 
gravity and urgency of the threat it 
now poses to human survival itself, 
the more likely we are to feel that 
somehow or other we must act with a 
sufficient sense of urgency to get the 
“power” to turn back the tide, to 
set a limit to the havoc, to restore 
some stability to man’s shattered self- 
confidence. The more profound the 
concern, the greater the sense of im- 
petonce and frustration is likely to 
e. 


In the United States the civil rights 
movement, disillusioned by the ex- 


Power 


power. 


and 


anti-power 


tremely limited nature of its gains, 
gradually begins to move away from 
a philosophy of non-violence and 
anti-power to undertake a direct 
mobilisation to achieve power, the 
so-called “black power” movement. 
This, of course, corresponds to the 
realities of the nature of the power 
struggle of all the colonial or neo- 
colonial peoples struggling for eman- 
cipation throughout the world. 


In Britain, too, where for a variety 
of reasons the pressures of conflict 
tend to be diluted or less intense 
than in most countries, we have heard 
voices increasingly raised to urge 
even arms support for the Viet Cong; 
others urge us “not to stand idly 
by” (one of the most sinister of 
euphemisms) while Israel (or Egypt) 
is denied freedom to... etc, etc; and 
even in our own small but very far 
from insignificant peace movement, 
voices are sometimes heard advocat- 
ing the resort to “sabotage”: not 
usually violence against persons, true, 
but at any rate violence against 
property in order to break through 
the apathy, in order “to do some- 
thing.” 


Monopoly 


Nor is this all. We now have in addi- 
tion the emergence of a literature of 
justification of violence coming from 
intellectuals themselves. Frantz Fan- 
on’s The Wretched of the Earth is 
for obvious reasons widely read and 
evokes what must be a profound re- 
sponse from legions of people suffer- 
ing from the extremes of poverty and 
deprivation of the slightest ability to 
control their own lives in the colonial 
nations. The appeal, however, is to 
violence, and non-violence is specific- 
ally denounced as reactionary or 
straightforward collaboration with the 
imperialist enemy. 


I do not propose to examine these 
arguments, for in essence they offer 
nothing new and are in the direct 
tradition of Marxist denunciation of 
all forms of pacifism or “‘ anarchism ” 
as forms of collusion with the class 
enemy. But rather more sophisticated 
have been the recent arguments ad- 
vanced by Herbert Marcuse, a bril- 


liant and liberal Marxist within the 
ranks of the American peace move- 
ment. In an eloquent attack on toler- 
ation as a principle in the present 
day context,* he has argued that 
whereas historically the principle of 
toleration was a partisan and progres- 
sive principle whose justification lay 
in its aim to put an end to persecu- 
tion and to establish freedom of 
thought, today it has been trans- 
formed into its opposite. The principle 
of toleration rested on the assump- 
tion that men are genuine, autonom- 
ous, responsible, rational individuals, 
that they are capable of grasping 
their real interests and rights, and 
that therefore all that was necessary 
for the truth or the general will to 
prevail was complete freedom, ab- 
solute equality of all alike to urge 
their views in the give and take of 
the market place of ideas. 


However, these assumptions are no 
longer valid, he argues. He has no 
difficulty in indicting most eloquently 
and convincingly those liberals who 
would defend the traditional liberal 
postulates on the grounds that we 
inhabit a liberal, pluralist, free de- 
mocracy. That part of the indictment 
which concerns the violence and delin- 
quency of our existing society and 
culture will need no elaboration for 
readers of this journal. 


The reference is to the oligarchic 
monopoly of all the media of com- 
munication directed towards large 
publics, the obsession with producti- 
vity for its own sake, with profit, built- 
in obsolescence, waste, deception 
in merchandising, with unscrupul- 
ous advertising and marketing tech- 
niques, with the recruiting of special 
forces of armed men specially trained 
in violence, spying, and deceit, with 
the deliberate and systematic perver- 
sion of the young in word, deed, and 
picture by comics, papers, toys, films, 
television to “educate” to a con- 
tempt for life, combined at the same 
time with hypocritical denunciations 


*“A Critique of Pure Tolerance,” 
essays by Robert Paul Wolff, Bar- 
rington Moore, and Herbert Marcuse 
(Beacon Press $2.45). Marcuse argues 
his case much more substantially in 
“ One-Dimensional Man ” (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1964, 42s). 


“* The more clearly we perceive the nature of the 
disease, the enormous extent of the hold it has taken 
on us, the incalculable ravages it has already made 
upon the human condition, the gravity and urgency 
of the threat it now poses to human survival itself, 
the more likely we are to feel that somehow or other 
we must act with sufficient sense of urgency to get 

‘ power ’ to turn back the tide, to set a limit to the 
havoc, to restore some stability to man’s shattered 
self-confidence. The more profound the concern, 

the greater the sense of impotence and frustration 
is likely to be.”’ Photo shows residents of Peking 
welcoming units of the People’s Liberation Army in 
1948 as the Communist forces enter the city to take 
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of these same young people as de- 
linquents for their resultant moral 
confusion or even for their honesty 
when they reject in disgust the stand- 
ards of their elders. 


Equally telling, and more original, 
is Marcuse’s analysis of the way 
in which public “ debate” is conduc- 
ted on the media under the principle 
of toleration. On the specious grounds 
that nobody has a monopoly of truth 
and that right and wrong are merely 
matters of opinion, falsehood and pro- 
paganda are presented cheek by jowl 
with and accorded the same respect 
as genuinely informed, disinterested, 
and humanly concerned judgment. 


Intolerance 


More subtly, the issues themselves are 
defined in such a way that categories 
which would result in a clear cut 
antithesis inimical to established in- 
terests are completely excluded at 
source. The very language, the mean- 
ing of words that is publicised and 
administered is carefully chosen so as 
to prevent the emergence of axioms 
which would lead to the exposure of 
existing values. The process is subtle 
but, given the monopoly over all mass 
media, it is extraordinarily effective. 


Everyone will be able to think of his 
own example. A very widely diffused 
current example is the universally 
used and profoundly offensive jargon 
about ‘‘ hawks” and “doves.” In this 
way, the impression is widely dis- 
seminated that highly responsible and 
informed figures are carefully debat- 
ing with each other as to which is 
the right emphasis to deploy in an 
extremely complex problem. The two 
equally respectable and responsible 
emphases are labelled with the names 
of birds. In this way, the gullible and 
ifnaginatively lethargic are lulled into 
acquiescence. At no point is there 
permitted to emerge into the fore- 
ground the simple truth that rich and 
expensively educated men are calmly 
discussing with one another the com- 
mission of crimes of unimaginable 
ferocity and depravity against poor 
and helpless peasants, mothers and 
sons, children, the aged, and even 
the unborn. 


In short, I wish to make it quite 
clear that I am in entire sympathy 
with the measureless indignation that 
informs Marcuse’s indictment of our 
so-called liberal democracy. But I 
am dismayed and apprehensive when 
it comes to his recommendations. 
Toleration under existing conditions, 
he argues, is a cheat and a lie. It 
involves tolerating that which should 
not be tolerated. It results in a hope- 
less and irremediable confusion of 
the evil with the good. Dissent under 
these conditions can be tolerated by 
power because it is innocuous and 
can be perpetually and safely con- 
tained: 
“Toleration towards that which is 
radically evil now appears as good 
because it serves the cohesion of 
the whole on the road to affluence 
or more affluence.” 
And again: 
“Within a repressive society, even 
progressive movements threaten to 
turn into their opposite to the de- 
gree to which they accept the rules 
of the game.” 
He goes on to advocate, albeit some- 
what obliquely, ‘‘ intolerance,” even 
violence in some ill defined cases 
apparently, to a dissenting body that 
must refuse any longer to be hood- 
winked: 
“ Non-violence is normally not only 
preached to but exacted from the 
weak - it is a necessity rather than 
a virtue, and normally it does not 
seriously harm the case of the 
strong.” 
I seriously doubt whether there is any 
need to dispute with such a position 
in the climate of the present day 
peace movement, at least on this side 
of the Atlantic. On the other hand, 
there are plenty of people who argue 
that while no doubt resort to violence 
must always be ruled out, given the 
fact that we are confronted by such 
a massive and dangerous concentra- 
tion of power, we must seek to coun- 
ter this power by mustering a rival 
counter-power of our own. We must 
organise in order to be able to throw 
into the battle at least as large an 
army for peace as they are able to 
muster for purposes of empire or 
cold war. 
Others again argue that at the very 
least, where we find ourselves occupy- 
ing subordinate positions within the 
existing pattern of organisations 
based on the hierarchical principle, 
we must strive to mobilise the sub- 
ordinates on a common front to make 
the positions of those in the hierarchy 
psychologically intolerable, so that 
they will be forced in effect to give 
way or to resign and thus make 
possible the active and immediate 
implementation of some form of 
workers’ control: that is to say, egali- 
tarian or democratic control in place 
of power oriented hierarchies. 


Deep roots 


Such views are even to be found in 
the mouths of people who are them- 
selves highly exceptional in that they 
profess a sincere understanding that 
the roots of all our present discon- 
tents are to be found in the malaise 
of the soul arising from the love of 
power. At this point, we may well 
feel tempted to recall Freud’s pessi- 
mistic dictum, to the effect that those 
who most loudly protest their rejec- 
tion of power only reveal the more 
eloquently their own love of it. Cer- 
tainly, honesty compels us to admit 
that the love of power is not only 
potential in every human soul and 
that its roots go enormously deep, 
but that the struggle against it, if it 
is to be genuine and enduring in its 
conquests, is necessarily extremely 
painful and slow. 

The will to power, wreaking havoc 
on a cumulative scale through count- 
less generations of mankind, has 
finally brought us all to the very edge 
of the abyss of universal destruction. 
We now peer with the direst appre- 
hension over the ultimate rim of 


“Common to every variety of 
power advocacy, in its subtle as 
well as its crude forms, is a 
profound if unstated lack of 
confidence in the truth. People may 
believe that the truth exists, though 
in our present morass of scepticism 
and despair, even this cannot safely 
be predicated. But even when we 
are dealing with people who under- 
stand that the truth does exist, they 
cannot somehow bring themselves 
to believe that the truth is the only 
weapon in the world which, quite 
unaided, can dispose of power. Yet 
this is so; and this is why power 

is so ruthless and will go to such 
lengths to confuse or destroy the 
truth. The truth alone will indeed 
make us free; nothing else will.” 
(Photo of US State Marshals, 
courtesy Penguin Books.) 


human folly and agony. Anyone who 
pretends that there is a simple short 
cut, remedy, or panacea to turn back 
this mighty wheel of power, pain- 
lessly and without severe travail of 
the soul, reveals only his own inade- 
quate understanding of the dimen- 
sions of the problem. 


Truth 


The naked avowal of a love of power 
for its own sake is very rare. Nearly 
all men protest their own need for 
power exclusively in terms claiming 
justification by the use to which they 
intend to put the power, which to 
them at least appears as a good. But 
common to all advocates of power 
on the Left as well as the Right (I 
am not for one moment equating 
them, for I read Professor Marcuse 
with great respect, a respect which 
I cannot accord to President John- 
son), common indeed to those also 
who speak in terms of “ undermining 
others’ power,” is a belief that we are 
justified in arranging the externals of 
the lives of others. 

The existing patterns of organisation, 
so they argue, are in one form or 
another less than adequate; and there- 
fore, according to our own individual 
diagnosis of what is wrong, we must 
set about getting the power to change 
the pattern. In short, we must strive 
so that our will which is right should 
prevail over the will of others which 
is wrong. This, of course, is power. 
And this, of course, will be admitted. 
“What! ” we shall be asked with 
incredulity and mounting indigna- 
tion, “is it actually being proposed 
that we should voluntarily condemn 
ourselves to complete impotence, to 
abdicate even the mite of power 
which we do have for good in the 
face of this ocean of armed violence 
which confronts us? Are you com- 
pletely mad? ” 

In short, common to every variety of 
power advocacy, in its subtle as well 
as its crude forms, is a profound if 
unstated lack of confidence in the 
truth. People may believe tat tne 
truth exists, though in our present 
morass of scepticism and despair, 
even this cannot safely be predicated. 
But even when we are dealing with 
people who understand that the truth 
does exist, they cannot somehow bring 
themselves to believe that the truth 
is the only weapon in the world 
which, quite unaided, can dispose of 
power. 

Yet this is so; and this is why power 
is so ruthless and will go to such 
lengths to attempt to confuse or des- 
troy the truth. The truth alone will 
indeed make us free; nothing else 
will. It was Tom Paine, I think, who 
said: “All that the truth demands 
is the right to be heard.” That is why 
power strives ceaselessly to prevent 
the emergence of its only invincible 
foe, the truth. I have not the right 
to shape the destiny of the lives of 
others than myself. In so far as I 
attempt to do so, my efforts are in 
any event self-defeating, unless my 
actual intent is evil. 


For a person can only grow to love 
the truth, and to let it develop within 
him or her, provided he or she is left 
untrammelled and uncoerced by the 
urgencies of others, however well in- 
tentioned, indeed particularly if they 
are well intentioned, since the chains 
of love or gratitude can be as im- 
prisoning to the spirit as coercion 
itself. A man has a full-time and most 
arduous job in learning to govern his 
own life. His very assertion that he 
is fitted to rule others is itself a con- 
fession of his own blindness and 
Spiritual inadequacy. To learn to 
govern oneself is extremely difficult 
and painful, for the simple reason 
that to overcome the desires that 
arise from the body that imprisons 
the soul is very difficult. 

We all crave “love” and power; to 
learn to overcome such powerful 
urges calls for the development of 
the highest kind of spiritual strength 
and courage. To learn to overcome 


them calls for the development of 
the capacity to give love and not to 
crave its receipt; it involves the 
growth of the capacity to renounce 
power, not to take it; to serve the 
needs of others and forgive their 
power cravings which injure us; it 
involves not leadership and eminence, 
but humility and anonymity and 
poverty. It is, of course, not an easy 
programme to sell; whoever in his 
senses thought that the truth was 
easy? It is not; but it is the eternal 
challenge that confronts and beckons 


uS. 

Ronald Sampson is a lecturer in 
politics at Bristol University. His 
latest book is “Equality and 
Power” (Heinemann), rapidly 
coming to be seen in both the 
American and British peace move- 
ments as a major contribution to 
radical thought and the philosophy 
of non-violence. 
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ADVENT 1966 


Because in Viet Nam the vision of a Burning Babe 


is multiplied, multiplied, 


the flesh on fire 
not Christ’s, as Southwell saw it, prefiguring 
the Passion upon the Eve of Christmas, 


but wholly human and repeated, repeated, 
infant after infant, their names forgotten, 
their sex unknown in the ashes, 

Set alight, flaming but not vanishing, 

not vanishing as his vision but lingering, 


cinders upon the earth or living on 


\ 


moaning and stinking in hospitals three abed, 


because of this my strong signt, 
my clear caressive sight, my poet’s sight I was given 


that it might stir me to song, 


is blurred. 


There is a cataract filming-over 
my inner eyes. Or else a monstrous insect 
has entered my head, and looks out 
from my sockets with multiple vision, 


seeing not the unique Holy Infant 

burning sublimely, an imagination of redemption, 

furnace in which souls are wrought into new life, 

but, as off a belt-line, more, more senseless figures aflame. 


And this insect (who is not there — 

it is my own eyes do my seeing, the insect 

is not there, what I see is there) 

will not permit me to look elsewhere, 

or if I look, to see except dulled and unfocussed 
the delicate, firm, whole flesh of the still unburned. 


8 Peace News July 7 1967 


Civil liberties: 
an American 
view of Britain 


MELVIN WULF 


The American Civil Liberties Union has a membership of about 90,000, 
from whom it expects this year to raise £600,000 for its work. Its national 
headquarters employs 35 people, and it has branches in 38 of the 50 states 


in the USA 


The ACLU’s legal director, Mr Melvin Wulf, addressed the 1967 annual 
general meeting of the National Council for Civil Liberties in London on 
April 28; a shortened version of his talk is reprinted here. Mr Wulf 
described the work of the ACLU, referring to the large number of pro- 
fessional people, particularly lawyers, who gave their services free; he 
listed some of the cases in which the ACLU was involved, of which the 
most prominent were those in defence of civil rights and draft resistance. 
Mr Wulf also gave his impressions of the civil liberty situation in Britain, 
comparing it with the USA; it is this part of his talk which is reprinted here. 


The one characteristic of civil liber- 
ties in America which gives them 
ee Significance - and one which I 
ink is dangerously absent from 
British life - is the continual debate 
which goes on about those liberties 
themselves. Whether the issue is cen- 
sorship, the rights of the accused, 
Negro rights, or separation of church 
and state, the press and television 
regularly devote extensive time and 
space to their discussion. They are 
matters of intense public concern and 
interest. 
Looking at the British scene, I have 
very mixed feelings, due largely to 
the almost total absence of public 
discussion of the issues at stake. Part 
of the reason for this silence is pre- 
sumably that civil liberties are more 
secure here than in the States, al- 
though there are areas where there 
is room for improvement. I suppose 
the British people also take their 
liberties for granted - a dangerous 
frame of mind. 
I think there is also some reason to 
be found in the nature of the legal 
profession here. Because it is the law 
on which we rely to protect our 
liberties, the legal profession and the 
courts are their special stewards. But 
the British lawyers and courts seem 
more often to ignore that steward- 
ship in favour of the more lucrative 
work of defending property rights. 
In addition, I find them an uncreative 
lot. Though American lawyers may 
have more room for manoeuvre be- 
cause of the power of the courts to 
declare legislation unconstitutional, 
there is nonetheless room within the 
British law to influence the interpre- 
tation of statutes and the develop- 
ment of case law - but I find barely 
any evidence of the legal profession 
applying its ingenuity to the develop- 
ment of the law affecting personal 
freedom. 
Turning to the police, which is the 
special subject I have been studying 
during the past few months, what I 
principally learned was that the force 
was well disciplined and overworked; 
that the senior officers are intelligent 
and often sophisticated about those 
things which matter to civil liber- 
tarians; that police work is laborious 
and often boring; that the Irish seem 


a ch nreindice 
2 Be thetobject of a8 Me inajor critic. 


as “to be made of the police is not 
that they exceed their powers but 
that the powers given them by Par- 
liament and the courts enable them to 
interfere with the privacy of indi- 
viduals beyond anything which I think 
is justifiable. 

All my conclusions about the police 
are of course made from an American 
perspective, where the police have 
been quite a different kettle of fish. 
First, the British police do not have 
the American history of lawlessness 
and brutality. Not all American police 
are brutes and surely not all British 
police are the embodiment of sweet 
reasonableness, but I think one can 
safely generalise that the British 
force is visibly less capricious, and 
that there is a firmer basis for trust- 
ing the English police to go about 
their work within the boundaries pre- 
scribed by the law. 

A large part of the lawlessness of 
the American police is attributable 
directly to their part in keeping Ne- 


groes in the place assigned them by 
the dominant white society. Much of 
the civil rights protest in the past 
few years has been specifically 
directed towards the police for their 
biased enforcement of the law. What- 
ever the extent of similar behaviour 
may be in Britain - and I have found 
substantial expressions of prejudice 
within the force here - it is unlikely 
that the government will permit, no 
less encourage, the police to convert 
whatever racial prejudice they have 
into official policy. 

Furthermore, the police here are at- 
tuned to a distinctly different crimi- 
nal milieu. Crimes of violence are 
still relatively infrequent in Britain. 
The result is that the British police 
can maintain a degree of detachment 
about criminals that their American 
counterparts find quite impossible 
when they are continually confronted 
with the real danger of being shot, 
stabbed or overrun by a hostile popu- 
lation. 


Capricious 


None of this is to say that the British 
force is totally free of brutality, sim- 
ple rudeness, corruption or psycho- 
paths; but I do think - particularly 
after Challenor, Brighton and Shef- 
field - that the intention within the 
police and government is to treat all 
such departures quickly and sternly. 
Whether the complaint procedure is 
all that it could be remains an open 
eee in my mind. I do know that 
the present procedure is taken very 
seriously within the London force, 
but there stil! remains the serious 
question whether the establishment of 
an easily accessible review board con- 
sisting of a majority of non-police per- 
sonnel would not be more satisfac- 


tory. 

I believe, however, that the police 
have been armed with powers of ar- 
rest and powers of search and seizure 
which allow them to intrude upon the 
freedom of the individual without 
sufficient justification. — 

I have in mind particularly the 
Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, section 
66, which allows the police to detain 


and search people on fhe sjreets on 
the uitie suspicion that they are 


carrying stolen goods, and section 4 
of the Vagrancy Act which allows 
inquiries to determine if a man is 
loitering with intent to commit a 
felony. They require no objective 
evidence, but allow the free exercise 
of police ‘intuition. How poor this 
intuition is is indicated by the fact 
that in one mid-London subdivision 
alone, the uniformed police, in the 
first three months of this year, 
stopped 1,602 people under these two 
statutes and arrested only 56 of them. 
I don’t think the results justify the 
wholesale invasion of privacy or the 
indignity suffered by innocent people 
being interrupted on the streets by 
the police. 

The power to search a man’s home 
is also capriciously exercised, even 
with search warrants. The cases over 
the last hundred years have almost 
consistently upheld the right of the 
police to conduct searches on grounds 
that an American court wouldn’t 
tolerate at all. For example, I was 
told that after the great train robbery 


the police applied for and were 
granted several hundred warrants to 
search the homes of anyone whom 
the police thought might conceivably 
be involved in the robbery. Accord- 
ing to one officer, no evidence of the 
robbery was uncovered in any of 
those searches, but the peace and 
privacy of hundreds of people was 
nonetheless disturbed. 

The question of police interrogation 
is still something of a mystery to me. 
Police interrogation itself is not to be 
condemned out of hand. It is the 
prolonged interrogation of a suspect 
alone in the police station without 
friend or lawyer, and the ultimate 
involuntary extraction of incriminat- 
ing statements, that must be guarded 
against. It surely goes on here, and 
notwithstanding the Judges’ Rules, 
statements are secured which are not 
entirely voluntary. Indeed, the 1964 
revision of the Judges’ Rules gave 
the police more freedom to question, 
or perhaps only extended their power 
to conform more closely to their 
practice. 

The whole question of the right to 
Silence is treated so differently here 
that it makes an American’s mind 
boggle. Only last June, the US Su- 
preme Court ruled that the police 
not only had a duty to advise any 
suspect of his right to silence but 
also of his right to counsel, and any 
suspect who wanted first to consult 
a lawyer before being questioned 
must be given that right. More radi- 
cally, if the suspect was unable to 
afford the price of a lawyer, the police 
have to suspend interrogation and 
secure a lawyer for the suspect free 
of charge. The essential thought be- 
hind that decision was that the state 
must prove its charge against a sus- 
pect by evidence apart from the sus- 
pect’s own words. The right to re- 
main silent in the face of a criminal 
charge involves the basic dignity of 
the individual. 


Panic 


By and large, the Judges’ Rules pay 
only lip service to the the idea of the 
right to silence. One barrister with a 
long and active career in criminal 
cases naS wid ie that in his judg 
ment, in about 85% of the convictions 
secured at trial, verbals or confes- 
sions were the principal evidence 
against the accused. That speaks 
elther for the English man’s procliv- 
ity to convict himself, or the lassitude 
of the police when it comes to gather- 
ing hard evidence of the commission 
of a crime; but in either case it de- 
monstrates beyond doubt that the 
Judges’ Rules are ineffective in en- 
forcing the right to silence. 

But the remedy generally proposed 
is not to adopt the American rule, 
or even to ensure the enforcement of 
the Judges’ Rules, but rather to abol- 
ish the right to silence. The proposals 
for obligatory interrogation before a 
magistrate or abolition of the right of 
a defendant not to take the witness 
stand at trial, which may well soon 
be adopted, together with the pro- 
posal to simplify conviction by jury 
by doing away with the unanimous 
verdict, seem to me to be products of 
the visible panic that is being con- 
sciously generated over the rising 


crime rate. Simplification of the work 
of the police and prosecution will 
ensure that more people are sent to 
prison, but the question is whether 
they will be the people who have 
committed the crimes. 

What makes all this much less justi- 
fiable in England is the stinginess 
with which legal aid is granted. In 
1964, only 1.2% of the persons pro- 
ceeded against summarily in magis- 
trates’ courts were granted legal aid. 
Though 75% of those who requested 
legal aid were granted it, the fact that 
there were less than 20,000 applica- 
tions out of 1,400,000 cases suggests 
that notification of the right is less 
than universal. 

At trials on indictment, only 52.1% of 
persons dealt with at quarter sessions 
and assizes were granted legal aid. Of 
the remaining 47.9%, 11.3% were de- 
nied counsel outright. Of the remain- 
ing 36.6%, some, but not all, presum- 
ably had private counsel. The remain- 
der neither asked for nor were offered 
legal aid. 


“Situation 


still flexible” 


Lastly, a word about racial discrimina- 
tion. There has been enough informa- 
tion circulated about discrimination in 
Britain over the past few months to 
persuade any rational man that Bri- 
tain is confronted with a problem 
which it had best take steps to solve 
quickly, or else it will surely get out 
of hand. But I think it is absolutely 
essential to keep up the pressure on 
the government because the opposi- 
tion to anti-discrimination legislation 
is organised and widespread. We have 
learned in America that this kind of 
legislation never gets adopted easily. 
You need only remember that the 
American legislation is built on a 
foundation of demonstrations, riots, 
and murders. England has the envi- 
able opportunity of adopting legista- 
tion in order to deal with a situation 
that is still flexible, but I think that 
it will be adopted only if the organis- 
ations and individuals concerned with 
race relations actively work for it. 
The state of civil liberties as a whole 
in Britain is very good indeed, parti- 
cularly where political freedom is 
concerned. Compared to the disad- 
vantages heaped upon Communists 
and other parties of the left in the 
States, the atmosphere here is in- 
finitely better, though the provision 
of the Race Relations Act which sent 
Colin Jordan to jail for 18 months 
simply because he expressed his point 
of view on the question of race, abom- 
inable as his views are, does no credit 
to the British idea of freedom. 
Perhaps the most discouraging side 
to the whole question of civil liberties 
here is the stinginess with which the 
people support the National Council 
for Civil Liberties. It is the only voice 
which consistently can be heard de- 
fending those principles which the 
vast majority of people disregard 
either from ignorance or apathy. 


The address of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties is 4 Camden High 
osaal London NWI (phone EUS 


India’s Gandhian workers 


fight the Bihar famine 


Suresh Ram reports: Famine is tak- 
ing its toll in India. It is difficult to 
give a precise estimate of the num- 
ber of dead, since officials in stricken 
areas have been threatened with the 
loss of their jobs or demotion if re- 
ports appear about famine deaths; 
they see to it that some disease or 
other (and not famine) is put down 
as the cause of death. 

Of all the States, only Bihar has had 
the courage to confess the reality of 
the vast havoc and declare a famine. 
Meanwhile, other States, like West 
Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Prad- 
esh, Rajasthan and Gujarat, are tink- 
ering with the word, “drought.” So, 
for that matter, is the central govern- 
ment, anxious lest famine may tarn- 
ish the Indian “image” abroad and 
obstruct the flow of tourist dollars. 
Perhaps the number of those who 
have perished in this famine will only 
become known when none who could 
be blamed for the tragedy remain in 
power and when successor govern- 
ments, central or State, are in a safe 
position to throw the entire blame on 
their predecessors. 


It is a further tragedy that, to quote 
the central government Food Minis- 
ter, the country is not showing the 
desired “sense of urgency, austerity 
and sharing the adversity.” Curiously 
enough, it is the central government 
itself which has singularly failed to 
create the necessary climate for fac- 
ing the famine. In fact, its mood is 
symbolised by its anxiety to set up 
a hanging restaurant at the top of the 
fashionable Ashoka Hotel in New 
Delhi for the benefit of tourists, or 
to have a TV network in India. 

Above all, the greatest failure is of 
the Food Ministry itself. Despite re- 
peated promises, a national food 
budget has not been formulated as 
yet. It is pathetic to note that India 
has no policy for food or land devel- 
opment as she has for industry. Most 
of the recommendations of the Agri- 
cultural Prices Commission and other 
expert bodies have been thrown to 
the winds. In particular, the Com- 
mission’s advice, with a view to pro- 
curing more food from within the 
country and depending less on im- 
ports, has been turned down. The 


Violence is the trap, 
say US pacifists 


The following is a shortened version 
of a leaflet entitled “Memo to the 
Peace Movement” being distributed 
by the War Resisters League in 
America to fellow campaigners. 


We have just three points which, as 
pacifists, we would like the broader 
peace movement to think about as we 
work together to end the war in Viet- 
nam. 

1. The Trap of Violence. Our revul- 
sion against the war in Vietnam 
should cause us to think more criti- 
cally about the institution of war it- 
self. Because there is so little justice 
on the American side in Vietnam the 
brutality of this war stands out 
clearly. The war in Vietnam is wrong 
- murderously, horribly, criminally 
wrong. 

But it is not wrong just because it 
is being fought to support a corrupt 
government in Saigon. It is also wrong 
simply because it is a war. It is the 
organised use of violence by men 
against men. The cause of the Viet 
Cong may be more just than ours 
and they have certainly used less 
violence against the civilian popula- 
tion than the Americans but they 
must still take responsibility for 
blinded children, legless young men, 
and disembowelled mothers who were 
caught by accidents in terrorist at- 
tacks. 

Injustice is an evil against which we 
must struggle. But if the methods we 
use are cruel the results will also be 
cruel. Our job is to find ways of 
struggling for justice without betray- 
ing our goal. A war of liberation 
fought with terrorism too easily re- 
sults in a terrorist society rather than 
in the liberation of men. Violence is 
the trap, both for us and for the 
Vietamese who are using violence to 
defend their nation against us. 

2. A Joyous Resistance. A peace 
movement that is filled with hatred 
is not a peace movement. A. J. Muste 
once said: “ There is no way to peace 
- peace is the way.” Compassion for 
the victims of war in Vietnam must 
include more than compassion for 
the innocent children killed by our 
bombs. It means compassion also for 


the troops on both sides, who are 
caught by the trap of war. And it 
means compassion for those men in 
our own government who are com- 
mitting the crime of this war. They, 
too, are victims. 

To attack the policies of the govern- 
ment is not to attack the individuals 
who run the government. We seek 
their liberation, too. The man of 
violence always kills a part of him- 
self before he kills anyone else. We 
do not come shouting slogans but 
wearing flowers. We do not come with 
anger but with singing. The pacifist 
seeks the liberation of all men - in- 
cluding his “ enemies” - and not just 
the liberation of a single class or race 
or nation. 

3. The Soft Way Is Harder. There are 
many who feel that pacifists are too 
soft, too weak, that we lack courage 
for the struggle. That may be true. 
But there are more pacifists in jail in 
this country today than from any 
other political group. Just because we 
insist on treating Johnson as a human 
being does not mean we will not at- 
tack his policies. We may refuse to 
hate the men in the Pentagon - but 
we will also refuse induction. 

The “soft way” of the pacifist is the 
hardest way of all because it demands 
that each of us take personal respon- 
sibility. We are less interested in 
“punishing the guilty” than in 
changing the situation. And the point 
at which the pacifist position becomes 
truly radical is its demand that every 
individual take personal responsibility 
for helping to change society. Those 
men of draft age who refuse induc- 
tion are taking this personal respon- 
sibility seriously. So, too, are those 
men in the armed forces who refuse 
to serve in Vietnam. 

Hundreds or thousands of American 
citizens may be jailed by Johnson’s 
administration for direct resistance to 
war. But that, too, is part of the risk 
the pacifist thinks the peace move- 
ment may have to take. A non-violent 
struggle demands courage and sacri- 
fice and a risk of suffering. In the 
face of evil we call for a joyous, open, 
determined, organised campaign of 
resistance and non-co-operation. 


more the Food Minister talks of keep- 
ing food above politics, the more he 
makes food a victim of politics. 
Further, Delhi feels helpless before 
State capitals with regard to food. 
The country has been divided into 
fourteen zones (rather, into three- 
hundred-and-odd bits called “ dis- 
tricts ’’) which has made it impossible 
to carry food from one place to an- 
other. It is nothing short of a disaster 
that, living as I do in Allahabad (a 
major town in Uttar Pradesh), it is 
easier for me to get wheat from the 
USA than from the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Banda (only thirty miles 
away) or from the adjoining State of 
Madhya Pradesh (whose border 
touches that of Allahabad hardly at a 
distance of forty miles). Thus people 
are forced to resort to the black 
market. 

This is a very frightening situation 
which may, in course of time, lead to 
terrible consequences: further parti- 
tion of India, not excluded. 

The famine has revealed the hollow- 
ness of land-reform measures enacted 
since India’s accession to indepen- 
dence and confirmed the truth of 
Professor Schumacher’s prophetic 
observations (see Peace News, Jan- 
uary 20, 1967, for example) about 
the inevitable failure of a planning 
pattern imitating finished models of 
the West and based on foreign aid 
rather than indigenous resources. It 
has also revealed the built-in defi- 
ciencies of the Indian bureaucracy, 
whose first article of faith is the ‘dis- 
trust of the people. The business sec- 
tion, too, has been thoroughly ex- 
posed in its eagerness to exploit the 
situation and charge the maximum it 
can from the famished people for the 
crudest food and salt. 

Over and above, this famine is an 
unequivocal condemnation of the re- 
gime which the Congress party has 
perpetrated in India ever since the 
British departed. The more they as- 
sure about the better days to come, 
the more the prices rise, unemploy- 
ment and under-employment soar up, 
and the resourceless poor and the 
landless peasantry suffer and languish 
in misery. It is commonly held that 
substantial economic progress in In- 
dia - measured in terms of the masses 
as against those of the classes - must 
wait for an effective change at the 
centre. 

This famine, nonetheless, has infused 
a new consciousness into the people, 
especially in Bihar. The credit for 
this must largely go to the Bihar Re- 
lief Committee, presided over by the 
distinguished Sarvodaya leader, Jay- 
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aprakash Narayan. He has set up dis- 
trict branches under the charge of 
seasoned Sarvodaya workers who, in 
their turn, have directed the energies 
of their colleagues and friends to the 
stupendous task of famine-relief. The 
most conspicuous example of this 
awakening is the digging of new wells 
and repairing of old ones by the joint 
efforts of the people through the 
“Bhoomi Sena ” (Land Army). In the 
Gaya district alone, the number of 
such wells will reach about a hundred 
thousand. These wells will provide ir- 
rigation to the thirsty fields. The 
battle for food is to a large extent 
the battle for water. 

Another happy development is the 
revival of village industries and cot- 
tage handicrafts. Even when rains are 
normal, agriculture alone cannot pro- 
vide adequate employment to all peo- 
ple in the rural areas. That is why 
Gandhi proposed the spinning wheel 
and insisted on hand-spun and hand- 
woven cloth and allied village indus- 
tries. But the Congress governments 
have been rather indifferent to them 
except as a matter of sentiment or 
lip service to Gandhi’s ideals. 

It is heartening to note that the work- 
ers of the Samanvaya Ashram, Bodh- 
Gaya (Bihar), founded by Vinoba 
Bhave in 1954, are providing facilities 
for making ropes and baskets and pre- 
paring tiles and bricks etc. The people 
have taken this up and the idea is fast 
spreading. The famine may thus en- 
able the people to put their economy 
on a sound footing in course of time. 
May it be hoped that this process of 
self-reliance and mutual aid may re- 
lease forces which would change the 
power structure as well as the socio- 
economic framework of India. 


Y 


News in brief 


An American painter, Arthur Hughes, 
has withdrawn 80,000 dollars’ worth 
of shares from General Motors, be- 
cause of the company’s increasing 
investment in South Africa. He has 
given the shares to the African Aid 
and Legal Defence Fund. On June 12 
the fund gave $50,000 to the UN 
Trust Fund for South Africa, which 
was set up in 1965 to give aid to 
apartheid victims. The US govern- 
ment has not yet contributed to the 
UN fund. 

Canadian peace groups are leafleting 
Expo 67, pointing out that there is no 
Vietnamese pavilion at the exhibition 
to show the results of the war, on 
which the US is spending $80 million 
a day. 


' Roo Phe 


“And twelve months for questioning my morals, you long- 


haired blackguard.” 
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Vietnam: efforts to negotiate 


Vietnam: The Credibility Gap, by 
Peggy Duff assisted by Ajit Singh 
(CND, 2s) 


Is your pamphlet really necessary? 
is the question which faces anyone 
adding to the already daunting mass 
of Vietnam anti-war literature. The 
honest answer is, all too often, No. 
It makes a pleasant change, then, to 
read a pamphlet which makes a signi- 
ficant contribution to the peace move- 
ment’s armoury of facts about Viet- 
nam diplomacy, and CND’s latest 
publication does just that. 

egey Duff offers a concise, well-do- 
cumented and generally accurate ac- 
count of attempts to reach a ne- 
gotiated settlement from the Novem- 
ber 1963 revolution to April 1967. The 
material is of course already avail- 
able, to those who know where to 
look for it, but the value of Vietnam: 
The Credibility Gap lies in having 


JOHN 
ARDEN’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Well of course they asked for it. 
Them Stones. Oh yes. Naked women. 
Shocking. I mean, a solid Sussex jury 
couldn’t but convict. Long hair and 
so forth. Besides, they've got an in- 
fluence, haven’t they? I mean, even if 
they weren’t guilty, they couldn’t but 
convict, on account that it’s all been 
noised abroad now and the idea put 
into the heads of all them teenagers. 
Next thing would be you’d have 
naked women everywhere: and we 
know what that leads to. I mean, in 
regard to them Stones, they tried to 
make it out like she’d just been strip- 
ping of for a sort of an airing. But 

wouldn’t do that, nor neither would 
our Mavis (by God, but I hope she 
wouldn’t!) - not, that is to say, with- 
out I was maddened by drugs. Hash- 
ish, isn’t it? What them ancient 
* assassins” used to take? Turned 
them into raving killers in half a 
minute. Naked raving killers, very 
like. And we know what that leads 
to. Anyway, justice has been served - 
why they even had that Jagger 
dragged to court in chains. I hope 
they shave him to the bone! But the 
old Sussex Constabulary had them- 
selves a ball, though, didn’t they? 
Not every night of the week them 
lads finds girls about with NOT A 
STITCH upon their little bottoms. 
Ho ho ho, who says the News of the 
World don’t know what’s good for 
us? 


Lights on for peace 


On June 23 Peace News published the 
text of an advertisement which ap- 
peared recently in three US news- 
papers, explaining ‘“ Why I am going 
to: (1) Wear a black tie; (2) Drive 
with my lights on in broad daylight; 
and (3) Keep it up until this war 
is stopped.” Reprints of this advertise- 
ment are now available from the 
author, Kent Bach, 16 Irving Avenue, 
Atherton, California, USA, price 


$2.50 for 100. (£1 would be a reason- 
able equivalent.) 


brought together so many hitherto 
scattered news items and _ having 
ordered them into coherent  se- 
quences, with the aid of a basic 
analysis owing much to the American 
authors of The Politics of Escalation. 
Mrs Duff follows Schurmann, Scott 
and Zelnik in discerning a_ cyclical 
pattern in American diplomatic/ 
military policy: ‘“ The carrot of nego- 
tiations was accompanied by the stick 
of escalation.” She dates this pattern 
from Johnson’s Johns Hopkins speech 
of April 7, 1965. In psychological 
terms this is simply a crude appli- 
cation of reinforcement, and the 
question many are now asking is 
whether this is the way _ states 
“learn.” The evidence from this war 
at least seems to suggest that it is 
not. 

The permanence of both sides’ ob- 
jectives over the whole course of the 
war is rightly stressed. At the level of 


I have just been watching myself on 
TV. Twenty-four Hours, to be precise, 
attempting to defend my particles 
tion in the Angry Arts Week, Messrs 
Kingsley Amis and Robert Pitman 
prosecuting. With me for the defence, 
Arnold Wesker and Annie Ross. Al- 
together an alarming experience. Pit- 
man sounding off about all the wars 
we weren't protesting against, such as 
Israel/Egypt, India/Pakistan, Aden 
Residents/Our Team (playing away) 
and so on. Then Amis really threw a 
nasty one. Where’s the money going 
that the AAW is apparently raising 
in such vast quantities? I didn’t know. 
Nor did Wesker. Nor did Miss Ross. 
Oh dear. Of course we should have 
done. And we did look fools. Then 
good kind Mr Allsop stopped us just 
as we were about to go under alto- 
gether. The Queen was arriving in 
Canada and however angry the arts 
may be all must be well with the 
world if there was a royal occasion to 
watch. So over to what sounded like 
Dimbleby’s ghost in Ottawa telling 
us mellifluously what HM was wear- 
ing and who were all the stout ladies 
who curtsied at her feet with such 
transatlantic grace and timorousness. 
General conclusion: don’t ever again 
agree to appear on Twenty-four 
Hours unless the discussion is going 
to be allowed to run for twenty-four 
hours. If it is, you might just manage 
to find time to collect your thoughts 
and say what you mean without am- 
biguity or complete  imbecility. 
Thought for the week (arising out of 
this programme): Robert Pitman 
knows a street-sweeper who is “ older 
and wiser” than Arnold Wesker and 
approves of American policy in Viet- 
nam. It’s true - he actually said so. 


* * oF 


Can it really be that the Lord Cham- 
berlain is to be no more? Personally, 
I'll believe it when I see it. But there 
was once no theatre censorship and 
in those days there was also a highly- 
committed, if rather rough-and-ready, 
English political theatre. This was 
during the reigns of Henry VIII, Ed- 
ward VI, and Bloody Mary. The usual 
subject matter was the rights and 
wrongs of the Reformation. But 
Queen Elizabeth soon put a stop to 
that. For the best of reasons. She 
wanted her subjects to stop killing 
each other for religion. So she had 
political and religious plays forbidden 
outright. The next item in the pro- 
prammg was Marlowe/Shakespeare/ 
onson. It makes one wonder. Maybe 
we're better off as we are. I doubt it, 
really: but at any rate there will be 
more important things to think about 
in a censor-free theatre than who’s 
going to be the first to show sexual 
intercourse on stage. 


preconditions for talks - a very differ- 
ent matter - Mrs Duff claims that 
Nguyen Duy Trinh’s statement of 
January 28, 1967, in which he laid 
down the permanent cessation of 
American bombing as the only “es- 
sential” North Vietnamese precon- 
dition, ‘showed a marked softening 
of their position.” It is true that the 
Foreign Minister’s remarks, and a 
statement about the same time by 
Mai Van Bo of the DRV’s Paris dele- 
gation, were interpreted in this 
sense; but what evidence is there 
that North Vietnam’s preconditions 
were ever formulated otherwise? 
Only to my knowledge the State De- 
partment’s reading of Pham Van 
Dong’s four points as preconditions, 
which they clearly never were. 

The point is that North Vietnam has 
at no time openly stated its position 
on talks without ambiguity, and this 
is regrettable however much we may 
understand the reasons for it. It does 
not of course excuse the American 
record on talks, which is shown up 
here once again as poor diplomacy 
and worse morality. 

The pamphlet does not pretend to 
cover every peace initiative, and the 
selection of mediation attempts (in 
the widest sense) for inclusion is 
necessarily arbitrary. I would have 
thought Indira Gandhi’s six-point plan 
of July 7, 1966, rated a mention, and 
the Canadian initiatives associated 
with Paul Martin and Chester Ron- 


Media 


ning. A more serious omission would 
have been the British and Soviet 
efforts to reconvene the Geneva Con- 
ference in early 1965, if these had not 
already been recorded by John 
Gittings in CND’s Vietnam Docu- 
ments series. But what emerges most 
forcefully from Mrs Duff’s analysis of 
third-party peace initiatives is the 
variety of the would-be mediators, 
ranging from Kwesi Armah to the 
Mayor of Florence, and the disdain 
with which the State Department has 
met their efforts. 

The extraordinary number of these 
initiatives will doubtless provide dip- 
lomatic historians and conflict an- 
alysts with rich seams of data for 
years to come. Why did some come 
nearer to success than others? What 
kind of third-party mediation is most 
acceptable? The bizarre episode of 
the December 1965 initiative by Pro- 
fessor La Pira and Dr Primicerio, 
which Mrs Duff classifies as “ most 
important,” is certainly among the 
most perplexing. At least two foreign 
ministers (Adam Rapacki and Amin- 
tore Fanfani) were involved; but the 
key figure seems to have been Arthur 
Goldberg, US Ambassador to the UN, 
who acted as the intermediary be- 
tween Fanfani and Dean Rusk. Was 
it his bitter disillusionment on this 
occasion which led Goldberg to adopt 
a dovelike stance thereafter? 


NICHOLAS SIMS 


One of the problems faced by the 
organisers of Angry Arts Week was 
that of finding a pictorial representa- 
tion of what it was all about. One of 
the solutions they found was simply 
a prac re of the Mona Lisa saying 
it3 rrr! ” 


In a way, it was singularly appro- 
priate. What I saw of the programme 
confirmed my expectation that it 
would consist largely of people doing 
whatever they usually did, indicating 
that they were angry simply by the 
fact of their participation; and I can’t 
see how it could have been any other 
way. 

Of course, Vietnam is an integral part 
already of some people’s work - that 
of CAST, for instance, or Adrian 
Mitchell - but with acts ranging from 
classical guitarists and Indian music 
to modern dancers and the Procol 
Harun, it is difficult to see how they 
could all present what Peace News 
called two weeks ago an articulation 
of what is, or should be, on our con- 
sciences. There’s no reason why those 
who deal in the more literate or 
explicit arts should, simply because 
they do, use them for this purpose. 


For Vietnam to invade the private 
spirit sufficiently deeply to produce 
more than a trite response requires 
a very special heart - a tough one 
that won’t be destroyed or sent mad 
by the intimacy of such horror. For 
the rest, it is left, as we put it, ‘‘ to 
heal, to liberate, to make whole” and 
“to scatter afield the seeds of that 
very special kind of psychic freedom 
which people must possess before 
they will refuse to go to war.” 


These people know that the only 
answer to death is life, and the only 
answer to destruction is creation. 
More than any other profession, 
artists have a right to protest against 
the war. Insofar as they represent the 
aspirations of humanity, it contradicts 
their very existence. - PW 


THE LION, THE WITCH AND THE 
WARDROBE, the first of C. S. Lewis’s 
seven near-classic chronicles of 
Namia, arrives on ABC TV on Sunday, 
in the first of a ten-part serial. 

The chronicles fall into that category 
of books which form a handy guide 
to instant character assessment. For 
regardless of the allegory’s strongly 
Christian orientation and despite the 
occasional, gratuitous progressive- 
baiting dismissal of free education 
and health-food fanaticism (one sus- 
pects he did it deliberately, to annoy), 
the books are invested with so much 
humanity and genuine love that any- 
one who remains antagonistic towards 
them must be a little suspect. 

The TV adaptation has the declared 
intention of visually re-creating and 
remaining faithful to Lewis’s concep- 
tion of Namia, inhabited by humans, 
animals and mythical creatures; and 
Trevor Preston, the adaptor, seems 
to have brought to the book the 
sympathy and respect with which 
“ae always approached his readers. 


ENCOURAGING news on the short 
film front. Following the Monopolies 
Commission’s conclusion about Look 
at Life, the Rank organisation has 
undertaken not to show its own short 
documentaries (including Look at 
Life) in its own cinemas in more than 
39 weeks in any year. During the 
remaining 13 or more weeks, it will 
make ‘every reasonable endeavour 
to exhibit short documentary or other 
short films produced by persons other 
than itself or its associated com- 
panies.” I suppose this can be re- 
garded as an olive branch or a foot in 
the door, whichever way you look at 


it. 

The Short Film Service, in touch with 
Rank, is optimistic about the choice 
of films. It will of course be up to 
Rank to programme them to reach 
ae appreciative audiences. 


300 at women’s 
peace conference 


Margaret Curwen reports: Over 300 
women from 25 countries came to 
Montreal for Voice of Women’s sec- 
ond international conference on June 
6-10. 

The theme was “ What can women do 
to promote peace?” and the confer- 
ence was unusual from several points 
of view. There were only two invited 
speakers, Mme Helene Kazantzaki, 
widow of Nikos Kazantzaki, and 
James Jonah of Sierra Leone, who is 
on U Thant’s political and advisory 
staff; they were the only people to 
address the whole conference. 

A series of workshops discussed the 
themes of independence and security, 
which included Vietnam and _ other 
danger spots and non-violent libera- 
tion movements; “ knowledge for 
peace”; and problems of disarma- 
ment - reconversion to peaceful use 
of resources, and the blockages which 
affect the will to disarm. 

The stress was on action, with recom- 
mendations for further study, ideas 
for new campaigns and fresh starts 
to old ones. A deputation met mem- 
bers of the Canadian government at 
Ottawa, and another will go to the 
UN and hopes to meet U Thant; it 
will suggest, among other things, the 
urgent seating of China and a UN 
convention prohibiting the sale or ex- 
port of arms. . 
Among the recommendations for 
study were research into education 
for peace, the mass media and the 
effects of violence and war toys on 
children, and the possibility of na- 
tional liberation without violence. 
Suggestions for action included cam- 
paigning for international controlled 
voluntary service as an alternative to 
conscription; the site of Expo 67 to 
be kept open as a permanent inter- 
national centre, such as a children’s 
village, university, rehabilitation cen- 
tre or research institute; an inter- 
national peace action day on the near- 
est Saturday to UN day. This year 
October 21 could be Vietnam day. 


SA show cancelled 


Anti-racialist campaigners in Chateau- 
dun, France, have persuaded the 
town’s authorities to cancel a pro- 
posed “ South Africa month.” 

During June, Chateaudun was to have 
gone South African, with an exhibi- 
tion on South Africa sponsored by 
the South African embassy, trade and 
tourist boards. The ambassador was 
to have opened the month at a cere- 
monial dinner. On hearing about the 
month, the French Anti-Apartheid 
Committee alerted the Movement 
Against Racism and Anti-semitism 
and for Peace, and both bodies 
alerted the Democratic and Socialist 
Left Federation, of which the mayor 
of Chateaudun is a member. The 
mayor received a delegation from the 
three organisations, and on May 30 
wrote to them that all the South 
African festivities were cancelled. 
Comment on the incident in the 
French press has emphasised that 
events like “South Africa month” 
would be against the spirit of the 
UN Charter and the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man. - from Germaine 
Aschkinasi, 
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THE ORDER OF THE 

GREAT COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 pm Sunday July 9, Weigh 
House Church Hall, Binney Street 
(opposite Selfridges) 

Antony Bates: “REVELATION ” 


Get Peace News 


every Friday: order it from 
your newsagent 
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Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application, 


Meetings 

GREETINGS to Che Guevara. Solidarity meeting 
with Vietnam and Cuban revolutions. Films: 
‘ Guernita War in Venezuela "* and ‘* Progress 
in Cuba.”’ Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 41 Fitzroy 
Square, W1, Friday July 28, 7.30 pm. Organised 
by Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation, 49 
Rivington Street, ECZ (01-739 6952 and WHI 


Holidays 


CHILDREN’S CAMP, USA. Multicultural, coed 
9-16. August vacancies. Ahimsa, Voluntown, 
Connecticut, 


COASTAL HIDEAWAY. Holidays/longer. Suit 
companionable female. Own room (free). Help 
chores, decor. Box 810. 


LOCH LOMOND sailing holidays. 2/4/6-berth 
stoops for hire. Erle Wallace, Dunfillafin Villa, 
School Road, Rhu, Dumbartonshire. Phone 
East Kilbride 22179. 


Personal 

FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News sent to 
any friend of yours who might be a potential 
reader. Send names and addresses to Circula- 
tion, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nil. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly and 

cheaply. 50 size 20in by 15in for 64s post free. 

Quotations on request. Five-day delivery ser- 

ee 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 
1. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method, Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free contain- 
ers on request). Fee £2, Bell Jenkins Labora- 
tories Ltd, 4 Charlotte Street, Portsmouth. 
Phone: Portsmouth (OPO 5) 23366. 


VISITORS WELCOME at Peace News and 
Housmans, 9.30 to 6 Monday to Friday (and 
Housmans all day Saturday). 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


WANTED! Uninhibited friendships (within the 
law). Box 811. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-Op 
No 1336943 or send us the dividend check. The 
resulting dividend will be paid into the Peace 
News Fund. Try learning the number. 


Publications 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism. Six months 8s 9d, 
12 months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 17s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nl, 


Accommodation 
ATTRACTIVE bed-sitting room. Use of kitchen 
ae bathroom. Vegetarian only. CHIswick 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
smali conferences etc 15s per 3-hours session. 
Centrally situated - seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


Sens OF COTTAGE Wrotham, NW Kent, Box 
12. 


Accommodation wanted 


CHEAP somewhere London for couple, Please 
Ting BAY 9829, 


Wanted 


VIETNAM-VOLUNTEERS (nurses and agricul- 
turalists) needed as members of a team work- 
ing in a rural development project run by 
Unified Buddhist Church, witnessing to peace 
and reconciliation in a situation of extreme 
conflict, Apply Catholic Institute for Interna- 
tional Relations, 38 King Street, WC2. 


Theatre 


UNITY, EUS 8647. Saturday July 8 only, 8 pm: 
“An Evening of Poetry and Music.” Opening 
July 22: ‘* The Don’t Just Sit There Show.’”’ 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
ur advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 
irculation Dept., 3 Caledonian Road, N.!. 


7 July, Friday 


LONDON NW3. 8 pm. Hampstead Town Hall, 
Haverstock Hill. Camden Public Meeting, New 
Left May Day Manifesto. Speakers: Tony Lynes 
- Poverty; Dipak Nandy - Race; Prof Alasdair 
MacIntyre - Democracy and Power. Discussion, 
May Day Manifesto Committee. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
52 St Martin’s Lane. Father Brocard Sewell, 
OQ. Carm. on ‘‘ The English Carmelites.’’ Pax. 


8 July, Saturday, 


BRISTOL. Queens Road, Saturday mornings. 
On sale: Peace News and peace books. Helpers 
welcomed. Chris Shellard. 


LONDON WC1, 2.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Christian Group Committee of 100 meeting. 


9 July, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation,” Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street, opp Selfridges. Antony 
Bates; ‘‘ Revelation.” 


10 July, Monday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Northfield. Speaker, John Way MA on ‘ The 
Economic Consequences of Disarmament.” 
Women for Peace. 


12 July, Wednesday 


LONDON N1. 6-9 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 


Cross. Peace News packing - volunteers wel- 
come. 
LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 


eee Committee of 100 working group meet- 
ng. 


LONDON NI6. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road, Church Street, Speaker: Ron 
Ledger MP (pro entry): ‘' Political Aspects of 
Entry into the Common Market.’’? Chairman: 
phetoD ber Frere-Smith. Stoke Newington 


16 July,’ Sunday 


LONDON Ell. 3 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Allen Jackson: ‘‘ Education for a 
World Without War."’ Concert and tea. Annual 
summer meeting, E10/E1l1 PPU. 


25 July, Tuesday 


LONDON SWI. 7 pm. Denison House, 296 Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road, Speaker: Swami Avyaktanan- 
da: ‘‘ The recognition of Israel as a State.” 


Chairman: Margaret Flint. The Vedanta Move- 
ment. 


8s 100 or 27s 6d 1,000 post free 


(Half gummed on face fer cars ete, 
remainder gummed en back for letters, 
netice boards and other places) 


# (| renounce war and J will never 
™ support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 

Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 

News editor: Bob Overy 
General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Ni. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 14s $4, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 158 94, @ months 
het 1 year 6@s. Add 1@s p.a. for pam- 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Afrioa and South East Asia: $ months 
188 5@, 6 months 36s 1@d, 1 year Y2s. 

Austrata, New Zealand and Far Fast: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 4lu 2d, 1 year 86s. 

North America: $16 a year to Peace News, ¢/a 
AFSC, 168 North 15th &t. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Students, 10 weeks for 6s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon te Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block Ietters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


THREE PRIME MINISTERS FOR 5s. 
Emrys Hughes “lively and controversial biographies of Winston 
Churchill, Harold Macmillan and Alec Douglas-Home, offered at 5s 


for the three, post free. 


Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


“Ido not know of any other countries where boys of 15 can be encouraged 
to commit themselves for no less than 12 or 15 years without the opportunity 


to change their minds.” 


ERIC LUBBOCK, MP 


introducing 


Reluctant 


Servicemen 


The National Council of Civil Liberties memorandum to the Ministry of 
Defence, with numerous case histories and proposals for new legislation. 


Reprinted from Peace News. 


2s (post 3d) 21s dozen post free. Supplies for free or nominal price 


distribution at schools available at 12s dozen ( 
HOUSMANS, 5 CALEDONIAN ROAD, 


st 1s extra). 
GS CROSS, LONDON NI. 
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Quality and variety at Angry Arts 


Charles Hill reports: Sponsored by 
an impressive group of eminent ar- 
tists and intellectuals, a group which 
included Paul Scofield, Peter O’Toole, 
David Mercer and Harold Pinter as 
well as the hard-core dissenters, 
Jonathan Miller, A. J. Ayer, Brigid 
Brophy, Vanessa Redgrave, Felix 
Topolski et al, Angry Arts Week, 


presented at the Round House, Chalk 
Farm last week, offered ‘a protest 
of artists against American policy in 
Vietnam and the British govern- 
ment’s support of this policy.” The 
organiser’s aim: “to raise money for 
a suStained political campaign urging 
British dissociation from American 
policy, and ultimately total US with- 


The army in 


William Hetherington reports: Con- 
fusion seemed to be the keynote of 
the army’s response to the picketing 
on June 28 by a newly-formed group 
of Pontypridd peace activists of a 
display by the Welsh Guards in the 
local park. 

After we had displayed a banner all 
round the arena and distributed most 
of our leaflets, a policeman warned 
me that it would be an offence against 
the by-laws to repeat such actions, 
but I could talk to the soldiers. Other 
constables patently ignored the sell- 
ing of badges and literature. 

Some of the audience muttered abuse, 
whilst others countered, wonderingly, 
“But we do want peace, really.” A 
young soldier asked me whether I 
did not realise that twelve men had 
just been killed in Aden. He could 
see no link between this and men 
lying in simulated grotesque death in 
the mock battle before him, whilst 
little children strained their eyes to 
see and the chairman of the UDC and 
his lady looked on approvingly. 
Another young soldier greeted me as 


confusion 


“friend,” and was just warming to 
a conversation when his sergeant 
pointedly found him a task. I asked 
a corporal, instructing a queue of 
eight to 10-year-old children in the 
use of a bren gun, what it felt like 
teaching children to kill. He replied 
with sincerity that he did not like to 
think about it - he was just doing his 
job as he was told, but as a Christian 
he knew that he could not justify it. 

Before we could develop the discus- 
sion further, a civilian driver of one 
of the army buses elbowed his way 
between us and angrily accused me 
of sedition and inciting to disaffection 
soldiers who could not defend them- 
selves, although the corporal made it 
clear that he was willing to continue 
the conversation. Eventually, the 
driver summoned a policeman, who 
said that I could give out leaflets but 
not talk to the soldiers; and a veri- 
table caricature of an officer, with red 
jacket, beribboned sword and falset- 
to voice squeaked: ‘I find it difficult 
to tolerate people like you. We re- 
present the Queen.” 


FASTING FOR 


During their fast outside a Liverpool 
church these libertarians distributed 
a leaflet concerning the local hostel 
for the homeless, Langtry House. 
Typical of their serious commitment 
was this statement in the leaflet: ‘“ The 
Welfare Department says that it can’t 
be a house-hunting organisation. We 
ean,” 


Martin Bragg writes: About 20 peo- 
ple took part in a 48-hour public fast 
on the steps of the blitzed shell of 
St Luke’s Church in the centre of 
Liverpool, on the weekend of June 
24-25. 


This was the latest step in the home- 
less campaign initiated over the past 
few months by a group of libertarians 
who, in conjunction with the residents 
of the Corporation’s homeless hostel, 
are trying to improve conditions there 
and to find ways of re-housing people 
more permanently and satisfactorily. 

We have now distributed a total of 
10,000 printed leaflets drawing atten- 


CATHY 


tion to the problems of homelessness, 
which we have suggested cannot be 
solved by institutional accommodation 
and bureaucratic procedure; our plea 
was for community involvement. 


The fast was generally regarded as 
a success, despite a thunderstorm and 
a visitation by one of Billy Graham’s 
disciples, who mounted the steps 
energetically to inform drooping 
fasters that their efforts were doomed 
to failure unless accompanied by 
prayer “... and you're not praying! ” 
He invited us to the local TV rally, 
but Billy Graham on an empty stom- 
ach was felt not to be a good idea; 
certainly, one of our number was 
violently sick shortly after this en- 
counter. 

About £100 was collected, part of 
which we hope to use in setting up 
a play group for the children at the 
hostel, while the rest will go towards 
a down payment on property which 
we are trying to obtain for conversion 
into flats for the homeless. 


drawal from Vietnam.” 

The first night’s offerings hinted at 
the considerable variety of both pro- 
test and performance to follow during 
the week. Julie Felix and Hedy West 
gave their usual accomplished render- 
ings of the standards of folk protest. 
Sadly, the Pentangle, an interesting 
rhythm and blues group, lost them- 
selves in their own amplified reson- 
ance. Ewan MacColl, Peggy Seeger 
and the Critics Club squandered their 
superb vocalisation on a series of 
vicious ditties which, despite their 
facile appeal to the converted, will 
do little but estrange the non-com- 
mitted. Subsequently, however, the 
same group produced one of the high- 
lights of the week in the form of a 
moving and _ beautifully spoken 
dramatic interchange, which effec- 
tively explored prevalent public at- 
titudes towards the war. 

Less effective was the Thursday night 
presentation of Sanctity, a play by 
Robert Head, directed by Arthur 
Stubbs. Three actors, two coloured, 
acted out an elaborate phantasma- 
goria set in that context of social op- 
pression peculiar to the southern 
states of America. The full potential- 
ities of this theme were barely ap- 
proached. 

Roland Muldoon’s Archetypical The- 
atre’s production of John D. Muggins 
is Dead, thankfully free of the invi- 
dious jibes of lesser productions, was 


a highly amusing and totally compel- 
ling satire which must rank with 
John Arden’s reading of Ginsberg’s 
America as the most worthy protesta- 
tion of the week. : 
In general, the poetry, excepting 
some extreme aberrations, was of 
good quality. Nathanial Tarn’s know- 
ledge of Vietnamese culture invested 
his poetry with exceptional interest. 
Adrian Henri, Roger McGough and 
Adrian Mitchell were among those 
who contributed in person. On Fri- 
day, before an audience of near 1,000, 
Paul Scofield, Peggy Ashcroft, and 
Patrick Wymark gave verse and dra- 
matic readings. 
John Williams, a superb classical 
guitarist, Annie Ross (jazz singer) 
and The Pyramid pop group all gave 
erformances which taken individual- 
y were worth the 10s entrance fee. 
Angry Arts week was a wholly worth- 
while venture and the (mainly 
American) organisers have been well 
rewarded by its financial success. 
Sean Gervasi, an American member 
of the Angry Arts Committee who 
acts as its political spokesman, is un- 
sparingly critical of the British peace 
movement’s failures. We await with 
interest his direction of the ‘“sus- 
tained political campaign” to be 
launched on the funds his colleagues 
have worked for so successfully in 
the last few months. 
See John Arden on page 10. 


Whitehall witness: 
case dismissed 


Geof Bevan writes: The idea was 
simply a personal witness. I didn’t 
expect to change the course of his- 
tory. I didn’t expect to affect the 
policy of the government. I hoped I 
would understand myself better. 

So I took my banner, “ If we kill our 
brothers, with whom then shall we 
live? ”, and sat down on the steps of 
the Cenotaph in Whitehall, to fast for 
48 hours. 

But the local law had other ideas. 
Within ten minutes I had been 
dragged inside Cannon Row Police 
station. They did ask me to move, of 
course, but I didn’t see how I could 
really. So then they tried to make 
me. And another one said: ‘“ Lay off 
him, they’re all watching.” Me, with 
my face into the ground and my arm 
between my shoulder blades, and 
quite a crowd now. 


Insulting behaviour, they said. Likely 
to occasion a breach of the peace. 
The Inspector treated me very well. 
Said he “ understood my principles.” 
Phoned my wife and after a few 
hours said I could go. I was delighted, 
but said I couldn’t agree to turn up in 
court the next morning. “Then ob- 
viously J can’t let you go.” Obviously. 
The cell was all right. At least I 
had a mattress and a blanket. The 
Inspector offered me some cigs. And 
it must have taken me about four 
hours to get through all the folk 
songs I knew and all the hymns I 
could remember. Show me the Prison 
and We shall Overcome sounded just 
right. And the blessed words “ love” 
and “‘ anarchy ” were already amongst 
the scrawlings on the wall. So, in the 
dirt, I added my own - “ freedom.” 
They had a bit of a job with me in 
the morning. They couldn’t angle me 
into the first coach and had to leave 
me lying in the courtyard while they 
got another van out. “Kick him in 
the balls.” “ No, he’s all right. Treat 
him gently.” 

And so finally into court. The ladies 
from the Vietnam vigil had come, 
which was nice, and one of them, 
Inez, spoke for me. “Have you any- 


thing to say?” A world to say, but: 
“Not really.” ‘“ Does that mean that 
what this officer said was true? ” ‘Oh 
no.” “ Well, this is your opportunity 
to say something if you wish and 
question this officer.” “ You mean I 
can say what I want?” So IJ talked. 
And it was all right really. I said 
what I wanted to, and although the 
officers laid it on pretty thick, every- 
one could see there hadn’t been a 
crowd there till they started on at 
me. 


I even surprised myself by taking the 
stand, and they all listened for a bit 
while I talked about Vietnam and 
what did it mean to be human. The 
officer held up my banner and I 
asked him to turn it round so that 
everyone could see the best side, and 
he did. 

“Case dismissed.” “Thank you very 
much.” For you, love, I’ll stand. 
“Well, it was worth it after all,” said 
the officer outside. I dunno. I even 
finished my fast early. 


E. W. Aryanayakam 


Few of Gandhi’s close associates are 
so well-known in Europe and America 
as was Edward William Aryanayakam, 
who died on June 20. Born in Ceylon, 
he had his higher education in Lon- 
don, Cambridge and Edinburgh, and 
worked as Tagore’s private secretary. 
He joined Gandhi in Sevagram in 
1936 and built up the basic education 
movement; he believed in education 
as the only true means of establish- 
ing a just and peaceful society, and 
devoted his whole life to this ideal. 
He had gone to his home village in 
Ceylon to visit his ailing brother, and 
died there suddenly of coronary 
thrombosis. He was 74. 

A memorial meeting will be held on 
Friday, July 7, at 5.30 pm at Friends 
House, Euston Road, 1. - DP. 


Published by Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nil, and printed in Great Britain 
by Goodwin Press Ltd, 135 Fonthill Road, 
London N4. 


